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A BEAUTIFUL PLACE +. " BERKSHIRE HILLS 
FOR a WEEK-END or an EXTENDED VISIT 


5th SEASON 
Rates $7 a day and $37.50 a week. Address 
E. G. Ohmer, Western View Farm, New Mj!- 
ford, Connecticut, 24% hours from New York 
Telephone New Milford 153—Ring 2. 
Among our guests, such persons as Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer, E. E. Robinson, F. Luis Mora 
Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, Mme. Helen Teschner- 
Tas, Sara Teasdale, Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 
C. Bertram Hartman, B. W. Huebsch, Suzanne 
La Follette, William and Marguerite Zorach, 
Mary Ellis, Frank Alvah Parsons, Babette 
Deutsch, W. E. Woodward, Sidney Howard, 
Clare Eames, George Ochs Oakes and Irwin 
Edman, have attested to the qualities which 
gives this spot the atmosphere of a home 
with all its comforts and none of its respon- 
sibilities. 
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CAMP UTOPIA 


Lake Ellis — W le, N. Y. 
A Vacation Ground ‘or Grown-Ups 
in the Berkshire Hille 

120 minutes from Grand Central 

WM. J. PERLMAN & DR. WILL DURANT | 
Managing Director Associate Director 

Address 2000 Broadway, New York City | 
Telephone Columbus 2454 or Bensonhurst 0759 
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He Had Enough Children 


VEN in the American Revolution, Congress had its 
little Investigations. One dignified Congressman—a 
Yankee lawyer of distinction and Treasurer of Yale Col- 
lege—testified so convincingly as to graft in a shoe contract 
that someone inquired how he knew so much of that trade. | 








i are simplest estate 
anal leave your He replied that thirty years earlier he had walked from 
family is Monthly In- Newton to New Milford, | 30 miles—a shoemaker’s appren- 


come Life Insurance. tice with his tools under his arm. 


The Prudential issues It was Roger Sherman of Connecticut. 


this in various flexible ; —_ . 
For nineteen years, beginning with that first Congress in 


Philadelphia, Roger Sherman faithfully attended every 


session. 


and convenient forms to 
run as many years as 
you wish, or for the life- 
time of your beneficiary. At the beginning of each new Congress it was his practice to 
It is Insurance that In- buy a new Bible, read it every day; and on his return home | 
sures the Insurance. to present it to one of his children—of whom he had fifteen! 





Let us send you wilh our In Roger Sherman's time, when boys began to w ork alt 
compliments a copy of the 14, a large family was insurance of itself. Nowadays, 
little Prudential book about when school and colleges run far into manhood, several 
the fifty-six patriots who children may be a@ source of anxiety. Life insurance 
signed the Declaration of provides for their education and start in life. 


Independ nce, 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEWARK 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD {LE a HOME OFFICE 
President hy N6 New Jersey 
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BASH BISH LODGE, Copake Falls, N.Y. 
A Camp for Adults 
IN THE BERKSHIRES 
Less than 8 hours ride from New York 
OPEN FOR SEASON, JUNE 25, 1924 
TENNIS, BATHING, DANCING, ETC. 
Rates $30 per Week—$6 per day 
Address RUBENSTEIN & LEIKIN 





Bash Bish Lodge, Copake Falls, N. Y. Tel. 31, Ring 4 








ECHO LAKE TAVERN | 
in the Adirondacks 
5 MILES ABOVE LAKE GEORGE 
An ideal spot for rest and fun 
Rates $25 per week. Accommodations limited to 25 
Fare for round trip to Lake George, $12.28. 
For booklet, address Lena Barish, 
Watkins 1281 21 Seventh Ave., N. Y 








TTRACTIVE FRONT ROOM, suitable two 

excellent meals; refined Jewish family; Frene 
and Russian spoken. Covan, 135 West 123rd S: 
Telephone Morningside 8396. 








LONG BEACH, 31 ALABAMA STREET 


Will share attractive modern seashore cottage wi*! 
two intelligent, not too earnest people, or 
room for season. Box 226, c/o The Nation 





ANTED: Young woman to share four room: 

and bath; housekeeping; prettily furnished 
telephone, electricity; conveniently located. Ju 
and August; $35 month; references required 
Kishor, 324 W. 90th. Phone before noon, River 
0305. 





ty GATE, restricted, near Ocean and [a 
rooms for the season, running water, light 

housekeeping, adults only. J. Stein, Cypress Av 

Sea Gate, N. Y. Telephone Coney Island 1502 





Wage nig Hill Farm on the Merrimack River 


in the beautiful Merrimac Valley, will ta%e 


guests for the summer. Woods, open fire, bo 
canoe, riding instructions. Rates $15 to $20 
week. Address, Chestnut Hill Farm, West Newbun 


| Massachusetts. 


EALTHY young cultured woman will share 


country bungalow, with screened _ sleeping 
porch, with an intellectual lady. Reasonable ren’ 


and commutation to New York. Westchester 
Golf, tennis, swimming and fishing near 


| Box No. 228, c/o The Nation. 








Are you interested in rare bargains in the | 


foothills of the Berkshires? Do you realize 


that prices for real farms and summer ho ses | 


in Connecticut will never be as low again’ 


| rm FARMS FOR SALE 
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IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS—-EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 


Address—Thomaston, care The Nation. 
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HE NOMINATION OF CHARLES G. DAWES for 

Vice-President on the ticket with Calvin Coolidge is 
eminently fitting. If there is a rotary club or a chamber 
of commerce in America whose members are not swooning 
with joy at this beatification of big business in the person 
of Mr. Dawes, we should like to know which it is. No other 
man so well personifies the opposition of big business to 
union labor. We don’t see how anybody could have slapped 
the face of the American Federation of Labor more de- 
liberately. The organizer of the Minute Men of Chicago, 
an anti-union organization, and one of the leaders in the 
so-called “American plan” to break the unions, General 
Dawes’s recorded public utterances bristle with the most 
damaging statements for the Democrats to blazon from 
coast to coast. Indubitably he will put “punch” into the 
campaign, also coarseness and vulgarity. But he is one of 
those hammer-and-tongs speakers who are likely at any 
moment in a campaign to let loose a damaging “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion” sentence without any idea of the 
harm that it will do. He is passionate, picturesque, vigor- 
ous, and vivid, extremely able, and devoted in his loyalties. 
But he will appeal only to the narrowest business circles. 


UITE IN KEEPING with the two divergent views 
as to Calvin Coolidge is the similar difference of 
opinion as to the outlook for the Coolidge-and-Dawes ticket. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1924 No. 3077 


The Eastern business world believes that Mr. Coolidge will 


win hands down; it thinks the contest will be a walk-over. 


As to that, much depends upon nominations made by the 
Democrats in New York. Since we take the third-part: 
movement seriously, we cannot see at thi tage how Mr. 
Coolidge can win. Prophecy at the outset of the campaign 


is usually idle. We wish, however, to call the attention of 


our readers to a factor of enormous importan the 
coming campaign—to the growing industrial distre 

Nothing more significant took place at Cleveland than the 
publication during the convention of the brief m of 
news that the unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation have touched a lower figure than at ; time 
since 1914. Unless we m the mark the Republicans will 
be pointing shortly to a half-filled dinner pail and de 
claring that there should be no chanye of poli when time 
are so bad; that the Republican Party is always the one 


to restore prosperity. To a brilliant English woman one 
of the cleverest and most unscrupulous of Brit 
remarked when he was asked why the Conservative Parts 
had just taken the extraordinary step of reappointing as 
its leader Mr. Stanley Baldwin: 
donkeys while crossing the stream!" The same appeal! will 


nN politicians 


“Well, we must not swap 


be made here, albeit in different languay: But with the 
prospect of a million unemployed, the President will cer 
tainly achieve the most notable victory on record if he 
carries his party to victory in November. 


ASTON DOUMERGUE’S ELECTION as President of 

France is an indication that the liberal bloc is not so 
wholeheartedly liberal as it might be. Doumergue nomi- 
nally belongs to the Left; his first cabinet post was in the 
radical Combes Ministry of 1902. But in the interim he has 
become a colorless and almost professional office-holder. 
He was in the Sarrien, Clemenceau, and 
before the war; he was Premier for a few months in 1913- 
14; he was Minister of the Colonies in the Viviani and 
Briand cabinets of 1914-16. Then he was sent to Russia 
where, in the closing year of the Czar’s regime, he helped 
to negotiate the infamous secret treaties which parcelled 
out the German colonies and allotted the Left Bank of the 
Rhine to France. The conservatives were naturally ready 
enough to support him for the Presidency despite his Left 
tag; and enough of the Left Bloc, which had forced Mille- 
rand to resign, deserted the more radical Painlevé to elect 
Doumergue. As President, however, he is a figurehead. 


Sriand cabinets 


ERRIOT AS PREMIER will determine the new policy 

of France. expelliny 
7,000 Germans from the Ruhr is excellent; we hope the 
deported Rhinelanders and citizens of the Palatinate will 
also be allowed to go home. Herriot established himself as 
a remarkably able and energetic administrator in a long 
term as Mayor of Lyons; but he has yet to prove himself as 
a politician. His appointment of General Nollet, former 
chief of the Interallied Military Mission in Berlin, as Min- 
ister of War was doubtless intended as a shrewd political 
gesture. Herriot is committed to the evacuation of the 


His revocation of the decrees 
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Ruhr, but he cannot afford to let Poincaré’s adherents as- 
sert that he gave away that “guaranty” for nothing. The 
recent elections showed the strength of the German reac- 
tionaries, who would, of course, prefer to pay no repara- 
tions at all; and Herriot had to make it plain that his 
Government would insist upon the utmost possible repara- 
tions and hold to the disarmament provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Nollet’s appointment is such a warning. The 
Reichstag has, fortunately, voted a general indorsement of 
the Dawes Plan, and Stresemann’s recent discussion of the 
reparation problem showed common sense. Germans, he 
said, did not admit sole responsibility for the war. But 
after all, Germany had lost the war, and the loser has to 


pay. 


AS MUSSOLINI gone too far? The news dispatches 

indicate that although the Italians are willing to 
tolerate a self-appointed thug as their ruler, they want him 
and his followers to be reasonable about the murders they 
commit. There are right and wrong ways to do these 
things; certain persons that may be picked as victims and 
others that would better be left alone. To pick a Socialist 
leader out of the Chamber of Deputies and deliberately 
make away with him seems to have annoyed a good many 
persons who have stomached the rest of Fascism. By a 
fine show of words about justice and the sacrifice of a few 
henchmen Mussolini will doubtless save his face; but the 
moral seems to be that a dictator should be careful not to 


be too dictatorial. 


E AGREE WITH Frank D. Pavey, president of the 
W Alliance Francaise in the United States and Canada, 
that Gaston Liebert, formerly French consul general in 
New York City and now director of the French Bureau of 
Information, should stop his misdirected undertakings in 
this country. Mr. Pavey, who was formerly a New York 
State senator, seems to have erred in holding Mr. Liebert 
responsible for a movement to commit all the French socie- 
ties of New York City to the support of Governor Smith’s 
presidential ambitions, but if it is true that Mr. Liebert 
styles himself “minister plenipotentiary”’—when in_ fact 
he has no such status—then it is time that the new Gov- 
ernment of France should call a halt on his activities. In- 
deed there is no reason why any bureau should exist here 
devoted to propaganda for French political interests. That 
sort of effort grew out of the war, and has now been aban- 
doned by most other countries. Its continuance by France 
is likely to do her more harm than good. There is no place 
here for a “minister plenipotentiary” who has no recog- 
nized diplomatic standing. How so excellent an official as 
M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador in Washington, can 
permit this situation to continue is beyond our under- 


standing. 


AMES J. DAVIS, Secretary of Labor, has revived his 
J proposal for a law requiring the annual registration of 
aliens, and is advocating it now on the ground that it would 
help in the detection of aliens who smuggle themselves into 
the country across the Canadian or Mexican borders. To 
us its benefits in this regard appear to be nebulous. Mr. 
it would be impracticable to check up 
and does not propose any police super- 
about the only discoveries of failure to 


Davis realizes that 
such a registration, 


vision of it. Hence 
register would occur when persons were arrested or other- 


wise came into contact with the law. This would catch on}, 
a small percentage of the aliens illegally in the county; 
On the other hand, the scheme would put a needless burden 
of annoyance and expense—the cost would be paid out of 
fees—upon our foreign population and supply the basis for 
a meddlesome and tyrannical espionage. A previous }jj! 
for the registration of aliens proposed the dangerous plan 
of using the public schools for the work. Mr. Davis doe: 
not directly suggest this method. He would put the burdep 
primarily on the Naturalization Bureau, but, appreciating 
the magnitude of the job, he would extend it to what the 
press dispatches call “interested individuals and organiza. 
tions”—actually a lot of our bumptious and injudicioys 
“Americanizers.” What the alien most needs just now is a 
generous measure of letting alone. 





7 AR—MODERN WAR between civilized peoples— 

does not just happen,” says a circular of the Emer. 
gency Foreign Policy Conference of 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, a newly born organization for the purpose of sup 
planting the present American course of drift and grab with 
a progressive program beneficial both to other nations and 
to the United States. War begins a long way back of ulti- 
matums, in conflicting greeds and mutual misunderstanding, 
the circular goes on to say, and likewise peace must be or- 
ganized—must be builded by a foreign policy of justice, in- 
telligence, and cooperation. 

It is to see to it that our foreign policy is based on 
humane and statesmanlike principles that the Emergency 
Foreign Policy Conference has been organized. Not just 
to insist upon full information concerning the nation’s for- 
eign affairs, but to help to formulate the nation’s foreign 
policy. Not just to favor a single forward step in interna- 
tional relations, but to conceive and support a continuous, 
progressive foreign policy. Not just to study international! 
problems, but to organize and to act to solve them. 

tepresentative John M. Nelson of Wisconsin is chairman 
of the new organization on whose executive committee are 
to be found numerous other of the country’s progressive 
leaders. The movement is deserving of the widest support. 
J APANESE ON THEIR ISLANDS and we on our conti- 
nent, each expressing our racial prejudices! That 
about what it comes down to. The Japanese exclude the 
Chinese and Koreans in much the same way and for much 
the same reasons that we exclude the Chinese, Koreans, and 
Japanese. It is human nature to protest exclusion, and 
the Japanese have found some peculiarly vivid and dramatic 
forms of protest, but the nation that delivered the twenty- 
one demands to China is in no position to shout quite s0 
loudly and so piously now. The United States has been stu- 
pidly rude, and has shown that democratic control of foreign 
affairs (labeled domestic in this case) is no sure guaranty 
against Curzonesque methods. But the worst of it is that 
the whole question is left like an unexploded shell. It 
may become buried harmlessly in the sands of time, and 
then again somebody may stumble over it with unfortunate 


results. 


EPTEMBER 12 IS MOBILIZATION DAY. On that 
day a defense test will be held to drive home to us 
the problems of mobilization in case of war. It is planned 


to mobilize for one day the regular army, the National 
Guard, and the officers enrolled in the reserve units. The 
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regular army and the National Guard, we are informed by 
a brigadier general, are as the Greeks who held the enemy 
at Thermopylae “until the citizens (you and me) can meet 
the enemy in force.”’ Industry too knows its duties, ac 
cording to another brigadier general. A careful survey has 
been made of 
the 700,000 items used in war which would be required to 
equip our army. The country has been divided into four- 
teen procurement districts, with officers assigned to each 
Over 6,000 factories have been allocated, and each one 
knows exactly what would be required of it in case of a 
major emergency and at what rate production would be 
required. Forms of contracts have been prepared, dies 
and plans furnished, and each manufacturer is equipped 
to at once begin to turn out the required products when 
the order reaches him. 


On the cost-plus basis or $30 a month? 


ILL THE CHURCHES PROTEST? “There is 

searcely a church group in the country but that 
has set its face against the whole business of making war,” 
writes the Christian Century in protesting against Mobili- 
zation Day. Or will they piously agree with General 
Pershing’s sophistries—‘“Religion and patriotism go hand 
in hand in a righteous war, and our nation will never 
engage in any other. To wage an aggressive war for greed 
or gain is un-Christian, but to refuse to serve in defense 
of our homes and our institutions is equally un-Christian.” 
With Lincoln when he introduced his famous Spot Resolu- 
tion relative to the origin of the Mexican war, we want 
to know the spot where homes and institutions are being 
threatened. Anyway, if religion and war have not been 
divorced, the United States Chamber of Commerce has 
declared that business and war have parted company. War 
is wasteful and opposed to the best business methods and 
is somewhat like cutting off our nose to spite our face. If 
the business men really convince themselves of that, the 
churches may find it easier to hold that all war is un- 
Christian. 


Ppt BATCH of college graduates, some eager, 
some bored, has been launched upon an inattentive 
world; and the annual libation of baccalaureate advice has 
been poured over their young heads. The advice is prob- 
ably more interesting as an indication of currents of thought 
in the academic backwaters of American civilization than 
for any effect it may have upon the collegians’ lives. Presi- 
dent Faunce at Brown unearthed a Bible text to fit the age 
of radio, and hailed the advent of a day when a hundred 
millions would “think together, feel together, and act as a 
single, corporate, irresistible force’”—a terrifying thought 
to those who believe that civilization has been made by 
minorities and by thinkers in lonely garrets unprovided 
with aerials. Dr. Reiland at Dartmouth commented upon 
youth’s “spirit of interrogation, imagination, and exaggera- 
tion” and feared that “the circumstances of life would prove 
narrowing and restrictive in their influence upon thought.” 
It may well be; the lists of honorary degrees suggest that 
something has happened to the university presidents since 
they were graduated. Kenyon College this year gave Mrs. 
Harding the degree of Doctor of Laws; Columbia awarded 
the same degree to Andrew W. Mellon and to Adolph S. 
Ochs of the New York Times. That degree long since 


ceased to mean much more than a tribute to money or to 
Columbia has granted it to King Albert, General 


power. 


Pershing, Henry P. Davison, and Count Bernstorff; Har- 
vard to Marshal Joffre, Prince Henry of Prussia, and J. 
Pierpont Morgan; Colgate to the editor of the Saturday 
KRvening Po 1a Chic ayo to W ij diam Mi kK ! le vy and Marshal 
Foch; and Pennsylvania to the Kaiser, the 
Edward VII, Bernstorff, and John Wana 


King of Italy, 


“aker 


HAT CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS was 
1492—a new and d 
1914 when 
narrow cut through the Western Hemisphere and permitted 


seeking in 
rect route to the East Wis 
realized in American 


engineers completed a 


the ships of the world to pa The tenth anni 


versary of the 


through 
opening of the Panama Canal to commerce 
will occur on August 15, and, as if to demonstrate the right- 
ness of its existence, the waterway last year urpassed jts 
rival at the Isthmus of Suez in the amount of shipping 
World War, 


‘ opened “a couple 


which it bore from one ocean to another. The 
the most destructive event of this century 
of weeks before the Panama Canal— perhaps the most con- 
structive undertaking—and during its course largely pre 
vented the organization of new trade routes to profit by 
the waterway. Only 4,000,000 
through the canal in 1915, the first full year of operation 
By 1920 this had increased to only 10,000,000 to but by 
1923 the tonnage had jumped to 24,737,000, ing that 
of the Suez Canal, which was 22,730,000. The net operat 
ing profit of the Panama Canal last year was 
This does not mean that the waterway 


tons of ‘nippiny pas ed 


urpa 


$13,299,292. 
earninyg money 
for Uncle Sam, because it cost nearly half a billion dollars, 
the interest upon which at 4 per cent would come to twenty 
millions. At the rate at which traffic is growing, however, 
this amount may be realized shortly, and meanwhile the 
canal is realizing the dream of Columbus, 
a magnitude of which he could not faintly conceive. 
NIGHT’S WORK for a 


*é 
A With this motto emblazoned on their 


pennants—which they keep, however, in a dark corner of 
the hold—the rum-runners of the southern Jersey coast have 
gone on strike. If the reports which reach us of working 
conditions in this hazardous industry are only half true, 
one should prepare for a prolonged struggle. 
men, we understand, receive only $1 per case for the liquor 
they through the 
brothers further up the coast receive $5; and in a single 
night they can transport only a few hundred cases in their 
sturdy little boats. 
homely way: 
We go out . and we get the stuff and start back 
We're fired on and if we're close pressed very often the 


with a sweep and 


DISHONEST 


night’s pay.” 


dishonest 


These brave 


bring ashore dark waves while their 


As they say themselves in their simple, 


cases go overboard. If we come back empty-handed we 


get no pay at all. 
have their names mentioned. We get it all. It’s worth 


a dollar more a case, and we'll 


The men we're working for never even 


get it or no stuff comes in. 
Besides this, there are pirates who own sturdy little boats, 
too, and who prey on the who 
carry guns. It is a hard life. 
lican will tell you, it is the great public that suffers most 
when a strike comes. Why not a national board to mediate 
between the rum-runners and the 
mission merchants and financiers engaged in the business? 
It should have a permanent impartial chairman, and for 
this job we nominate Mr. Harry M. Daugherty, whose ex- 
periences and inclinations peculiarly fit him for the posi- 
tion, and who at present must have time to serve. 


brave rum-runners and 


But, as any leading Repub- 


bootleggers and com- 
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The Case for Mr. McAdoo 


M“ H that is romantic colors William G. McAdoo’s 
career; much that is typically American. Brought 
up in the South in that after-the-Civil-War desolation which 
molded some strong characters, Mr. McAdoo early joined 
the hegira of vigorous personalities to the comparative 
intellectual freedom and the business opportunities of the 
North. In New York he was undistinguished at the bar 
and made but a fair living while casting about for wider 
fields to conquer, in response to the urge of undoubted 
executive power and ability. That opportunity came when 
he took up the scheme for a railroad tunnel under the 
Hudson. The idea was not original with Mr. McAdoo; 
it would not have been feasible save for the genius of an 
engineer—Jacobs. But Mr. McAdoo threw himself into 
it with vision and energy and with the enthusiasm of the 
born promoter. He convinced the bankers who raised the 
funds; he headed the new company; he won public opinion 


to the cause by most skilful handling of the press and the 
adoption of a new attitude toward the patrons of his line 
which he expressed in what is still the slogan of the com- 
“The public be pleased,” in contrast to W. H. Van- 


pany: 
derbilt’s “The public be damned.” 

That the railroad hovered on the brink of failure for 
years was not the promoter’s fault; other railroad finan- 
ciers have paid for being too far-sighted. It had, however, 
the effect of keeping Mr. McAdoo from becoming a very 
rich man, for he owned, by public repute, large blocks of 
the common stock, which has never paid dividends. This 
disappointment was but another spur to his ambition. The 
Wilson campaign gave him his great opportunity. He 
was an amateur in politics and so was William F. Mc- 
Combs; but together they managed the campaign ex- 
tremely well—not altogether unselfishly, because both were 
determined to enter the Cabinet if they won. Of course, 
Mr. Wilson would not have been elected had there been 
no Republican split, but that does not reflect upon the 
skill with which his canvass was conducted nor upon the 
ability of his managers. Mr. McAdoo was unquestionably 
sincerely sympathetic with the so-called radicalism of 
Wilson. He grew to espouse liberal causes as the campaign 
progressed, and when the Wilson Administration took office 
he fell in most cordially with Mr. Wilson’s ban upon Wall 
Street. Speedily he became one of the worst-hated men 
in that section; he broke off the connections of the Riggs 
National Bank with the Treasury Department; he turned 
out of his offices the representative of the National City 
Bank of New York, and he appointed as Comptroller of the 
Currency John Skelton Williams, who proceeded to an- 
tagonize the powers that be to the limit of his very con- 
siderable ability. 

That Mr. McAdoo was an able Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will hardly be denied. The longer he stayed there 
the worse the money power hated him. His administra- 
tion of the railroads was the finishing touch. As to this 
there are two directly diverse opinions. Wall Street insists 
that the devil himself could not have more mismanaged the 
railroads; Mr. McAdoo’s friends feel that he did extraor- 
dinarily well with roads that were collapsing through in- 
efficiency when they were turned over to him; many believe 
that he proved the case for government ownership. There 


is no doubt whatever that one of the great incentives Mr. 
WicAdoo now has to win the Presidency for himself is his 
desire to be in a position to have a settlement with Wal! 
Street on his own terms. On the other hand, no Demo- 
cratic nomination will so unloosen the purse-strings of th: 
backers of the Republican Party as would Mr. McAdoo’: 
They know him to be able; they know that he knows th: 

game, and that he has in a sense turned state’s evidences 

Why, then, do not liberals everywhere acclaim Mr. 
McAdoo’s candidacy? Because they lack faith in his charac- 
ter. Some, like ourselves, believe him to be ruthless i: 
achieving his ends. From his Department came the vilest 
preachments of bitterness and hate during the war. Even 
in 1914 he was, by his own words, willing to sacrifice 50,00/ 
American lives, if need be, to avenge the so-called insult t 
the flag at Vera Cruz. He saw no wrong in our fleet's 
going there and killing some four hundred men, women, and 
boys for the trifling act of a trifling Mexican colonel. He is 
an imperialist abroad and at home; his race prejudices ar: 
deep and insurmountable. As President he might easily 
plunge us into a war with Japan if he felt that it. would 
profit his party or his administration. We would not deny 
the qualities attributed to him on another page by Mr. 
Barnes. He has many of the qualities which Mr. Wilson 
lacked, and he is superior to Mr. Wilson as an executive. 
But the spirit of the man is wrong. It does not belong in 
the White House even if his personal record were clean. 

We must state our opinion that Mr. McAdoo’s nomina- 
tion would be a moral disaster for the whole country. It 
would mean that a great party had overlooked offenses 
against good taste and decency which ought never to be 
overlooked. He sold his influence as the son-in-law of the 
President to Doheny and to others, and he marketed his 
reputation as one who had just emerged from the Treasury. 
What more natural than that the French and Italian mer- 
chants who came to this country to buy 800,000 tons of 
coal should yield to the influence and prestige of the man 
who had just quitted the Cabinet, and through him give to 
that ex-criminal Charles W. Morse and his United States 
Transport Company the order to deliver their coal? They 
did not know, of course, that Mr. McAdoo was to receive on¢ 
dollar for each ton he sold and that he was also bound by 
his obligations to Mr. Morse to use his great influence with 
the Shipping Board to obtain the ships needed for the coa! 
when ships were scarce. It was his right to be Doheny’s 
lawyer if he chose so to act, but no reputable lawyer, wé 
feel, would accept a million-dollar contingent retainer t 
induce the Government of Mexico to reverse its constitu- 
tional policy in regard to oil lands, especially if he were the 
son-in-law of the then President of the United States and 
just out of the Cabinet. The fee was not to be for legal 
services; no legal services could be worth such a fee. 

We join with the New York World in saying that this 
man’s candidacy will not do. That it is so strong is but 
another proof of that decay of moral sensibility in America 
which tolerates the candidacy of Calvin Coolidge, who never 
lifted a finger to drive the rascals out. Surely the nex: 
proper step if such as these prevail would be to auction o‘! 
the Presidency from the steps of the Capitol at Washingt: 
to the highest bidder. 
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What Do You Read? 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Delos F. Wilcox examined 
T issues Of 110 daily newspapers printed in fourteen 
cities and tabulated the space which they devoted to various 
subjects. In the Editor and Publisher of May 31 Paul W. 
White sets forth the results of a similar survey in the pres- 
ent year, for which purpose he studied an equal number of 
newspapers but chose them from sixty-three cities. The 
increase of our journals in sheer bulk is the most striking 
change in the quarter of a century—the typical newspaper 
of today has sixteen pages of eight columns each as against 
a journal of twelve pages of seven columns each in 1899. 
When it comes to the distribution of this space Mr. Wilcox 
found the following percentages in 1899: 


Rs a ra a dani cha ncaa Bs eA 55.3 
I MN ing areas ga bianch wis aia a oer ake 17.9 

Pe od oaicnacdas ee kk bacwusun su haeneus 21.8 
SE soi ok dace Sree sae ob aca ee ml ereieoer oe [2 

II sae bcaavassacoed da eid aidathase-e aera ee kaiatae 6.4 

Cs Diese arian acre sl niar sks ot eter oki pil alae kee 3.1 
EN EE ar er ee 11.1 

Pe EE Chikara dso bck v senda nadne een aman 15.6 
I, a 4.54. ess oS oa OL oe oa eae 8.2 

I ii.ch, 5s 6 xed RnR wie Sakae ia Ocha te ean re 5.1 

I ics sss usin ps sa aracu eta ro ee aera eae 2.3 
eS 6d iia ras ace he wera. es dn aOR a 3.1 
a oss ras ads Hua pasa eres a ew aR a aa 2.4 
i tack daca gi are 1d aia nae iS eo A Re ee 7.1 
et MINI, oc ook wae Raise wane eee aes 3.9 

ie I hana 85 a rar itor sa aaeatd a vnon acon ei oa whore 3.2 

i. III 5.6. kn d Grease eae anaaburbad ka 32.1 


Mr. White, in his survey for the current year, found 
newspaper space thus distributed: 


gs RRERTESED Pae ee ee a a Be om Se a a erage aN 40.5 

I  iiiing tei Sad od Sakads Daan ease ae ee 22.1 

I he cs tte ate arta tile eh sal gael ota 23 

I a iiss cPeh a cation easter uc erpeaa ere ravar na weal 6.5 

Raid sk ae abv aden ater ign peat 4.9 

IN oe orate Jan a one eens 8.4 

Ne IS gichal cenit a cx one peace ncrendieonacee 18.4 

I ada caer! grt lalaias ui Vagaee wtat eieretateea gars 7.9 

BASEN pep ey tee ner eon RRR 7.5 

MIE cdot. at ais arava ple ateceta guatecxti eter 1.5 

IP TE ONE on a 0.8 

MN EA arh Go ata wt dauaaie epeih ei te ea 0.9 

a I 5g ion eases es wre arab hie Rw Rrdsh a warda 5.7 

rN ig soda ai Bhd ds bit wale EI Grew nic ed oie wieena 5.3 
Bis GHD wc naesss peniadie meade shin whneemiels 27 \ 

ERR eae eee ae eee eee enna 2.2 

RN ahi ion duct: 4 a'G arattnacaiie dela Prassiaun cise stice ae 0.5 

ie, RM os. s viaita Sdtavsiinnace dignd gabon ileus edle 45.8 

NE io bide diis iach hha x dala SO eat SE ie 14.3 

I Fig 5 a Sat cies at urekie hone nowipicraiaiete 31.5 


The “war news” of 1899 probably refers to the negotia- 
tions at the close of the Spanish-American War, the Philip- 
pine troubles, and the early dispatches in regard to the Boer 
War. One sees at first glance that in spite of the increased 
bulk of the modern newspaper the proportion of it that is 
devoted to news has decreased by more than 25 per cent. 
The percentage devoted to foreign affairs, however, as one 
would expect owing to the kaleidoscopic changes in Europe 
since the war and our greater relation to them, has almost 
doubled. Politics remains about the same, while crime 
The percentage of space devoted 


shows a notable increase. 





to sport also shows large expansion, while in society news 
there is a tremendous slump. 

More striking than any changes in news policy, how- 
ever, is the decreased space given to opinion. The percent- 
age devoted to editorial utterance has been reduced by more 
than two-thirds, while letters to the editors have been cut 
to about one-sixth of their former quota. The decline in 
the editorial influence and importance of American newspa- 
pers has long been a familiar fact. So far as space goes, 
Mr. White finds that the decline is not only proportional but 
actual, the newspapers examined printing an average of 
fifty-six inches of editorial a day in 1924 as against sixty 
five inches in 1899. This curtailment of letters to the 
editor Mr. White regards as “evidence of the lost intimacy 
between reader and editor.” It is also due to the tendency 
toward standardization of thought, with an increasing con- 
tempt on the part of the wealthy owners of the modern press 
for the views of readers, and an unwillingness to give dis 
senting opinion a chance to express itself. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, one notes 
that the proportion of space devoted to advertising has 
increased by about 50 per cent. In actual amount the ad 
vance is still more impressive, the daily average of adver- 
tising having jumped in twenty-five years from 539 inches 
to 1,172 inches. It is only another proof, of course, of the 
increased commercialization of our press. As Mr. White 
puts it: 

It is evident that the business department of a news 
paper has become more and more important. When one 
considers that in the last twenty-five years the circulation 
of daily newspapers throughout the United States has 
jumped approximately 15,000,000, and that the financial 
demands of present-day journalism have grown consiat- 
ently more complex, there is seen to be 
this development 


imple cause for 


Aliens? 


RE native Americans determined to go back to work 

go back, that is, to the hard and menial and danger- 
ous jobs that for half a century European immigrants have 
been doing for them? No doubt it would do the native 
Americans good; but are they ready to accept it, and is 
that what, consciously, they are driving at? One asks 
these questions as he notes the gathering opinion in favor 
of a rigid exclusion policy toward immigration. One won- 
ders whether the native Americans who so complacently 
look forward to drying up our stream of immigration, 
especially the peasantry of Southern Europe, have consi 1- 
ered what is to become then of the top-heavy civilization 
which we have reared upon the alien’s back. 

Would that all self-satisfied Americans, “native white 
of native parentage,” might read the moving epitaph writ- 
ten in the Corriere d’America of the men who were killed 
in New York City recently in the collapse of the scaffold- 
ing for a new building. As Luigi Barzini writes the story: 

A body is recovered: that of Boccarossi. Then another 
dead is dragged away: Purcelli; a third whose name was 
Brigliano, and a fourth—Colarossi. Then there were the 
wounded: Disomilli, Marzoni, Costello, Dimmello, Socci, 
Maselli—all Italian names. But why? Nobody asked for 
what reason there were no English, Scandinavian, or Ger- 
man workers among those crushed under death’s heel. 

We wish that all those who applaud today the presi- 
dential sanction given to the law which amounts to almost 
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an exclusion of the Italian immigrants, and all the writers 
of complacent editorials on the subject, would meditate on 
this simple list of Italian names, some of which are going 
to be engraved on humble tombstones. 


There was nothing unusual about this accident. It 
received only passing notice in the daily press, and has 
already been forgotten by the average reader. It was one 
of a long series of accidents—avoidable or otherwise—that 
represent the human cost of modern construction. Every 
mile of subway in New York City, every tunnel under the 
East or the North River was blasted and burrowed and 
thrust forward with the blood of human sacrifice. The 
vast excavation which made possible the terminal of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the heart of the metropolis is 
the tomb of scores of humble laborers from the blue coast 
of the Mediterranean. 

It was not mere chance [says the Corriere d’America] 

that put in those murderous foundations those Italian 
They are to be found wherever there is risk 
and danger. Some of their blood is at the bottom of all 
this rising greatness. They are there because today no 
other civilized race has men to offer for pioneer’s work. 
The Nordic “white-collar men” for whose benefit a dis- 
criminatory law has been enacted, those men so dear to 
Johnson, to Davis, and to Reed because they do not look 
like laborers, will lay siege to offices, not to works, to mines, 
or fields. It is the collarless and bare-armed man who goes 
into the hardest fight in creation. And it is Italy alone 
that can today give athletes to the world of labor, as she 
gives artists and mechanics. Forty per cent of the statues 
which are erected all over the world are sculptured by 
Italians. No other country abounds as Italy does with 
the power which lays foundations and the genius that 
adorns, the energy that builds, and the talent that invents. 

We are deeply moved in bowing to these victims who 
give their lives to this country. And we think that on 
their tombstones the words “American Citizens” could be 
engraved even if they could not speak English. They have 
paid for their right to citizenship. 


workingmen. 


That is a sentiment to which every American “native white 
of native parentage” ought humbly and reverently to say, 
Amen! 


The Critical Scene 


a rise of American criticism in recent years has been 
Was it not but the other day that it 
was held to be undignified to discuss any artist except the 


astonishing. 


long dead or hopelessly remote? Was it not but yesterday 
that our criticism was hopelessly alienated from experience 
and dealt wholly with the supposed proprieties of decorum 
and rhetoric? We have changed. There is scarcely a season 
now that does not see the publication of one or more vol- 
umes of American criticism distinguished by vitality of 
thought and manner, by both insight and vigor. If these 
volumes are likely to be by the same hands, it means only 
that no period in the literature of a country can be ex- 
pected to produce excellence of unlimited quantity in a given 
kind. 

When from these more or less acknowledged chiefs of 
the critic’s craft we descend to a somewhat lower level, the 
impression received is not quite so agreeable. Current criti- 
cism and reviewing are, upon the whole, more liberal in 
temper and perhaps more graceful in form than they were 


some vears ago. More people are reading reviews, and more 


are writing reviews, but we doubt whether the reviews ar 
essentially better thought out or more instructed; whether 
a talent of very high order would find itself really mor, 
patiently and intelligently understood. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are not strictly 
literary. They are very human, often appallingly so. The 
influential reviewer today is usually on the staff of a news. 
paper or periodical. He has a job and he wants to keep it. 
In order to keep it he must entertain his public; he must 
entertain it every day or every week. He must not flag. 
Against the possibility of his flagging he must build ram- 
parts of good-will, friendship, the praise of others. His 
public is more intelligent and responsive than it used to be. 
but it expects him to be smart and to be “in the swim”’; jt 
wants to know what it is good form to know; it wants a 
little boldness, but not too much; a little erudition but not 
enough to frighten; it wants civilized entertainment—but 
entertainment. 

No wonder that, under the circumstances, the reviewer 
feels his position to be a precarious one. And since, through 
the amalgamation of newspapers and the rise in salaries, 
jobs are getting both fewer and more precious every day, it 
follows almost inevitably that the reviewing in our leading 
papers and periodicals is less than ever concerned with the 
object of the reviewer’s craft. A book, in order to be 
praised, must preferably be one by an author who has shown 
himself pleasantly disposed to the reviewer; it is well, in 
addition, if it bears the imprint of a publisher who is “due” 
for reviews and is also hail-fellow-well-met with the re- 
viewer; it must, of course, be a meritorious performance. 
Trash is almost never touted. But a book’s merits must be 
such as the reviewer can imagine himself as achieving if 
he were to take the trouble or if his natural bent had been 
in that direction. A really beautiful, profound, or austeré 
work is often slighted, misunderstood, or, what is most 
convenient, forgotten. 

The most unhappy influence upon our critical scene, 
however, is not exercised by any critic or group of critics. 
It is exercised by the fashionable columnists of the great 
metropolitan dailies. These writers are not critics at all. 
They are, in the broader sense of the word, wits. They ar: 
often gifted and often have amazingly good sense. They 
must write daily. And what can they write of but people, 
plays, and books? Their columns are very popular; their 
personalities very conspicuous. They can make the fortune 
of a book by saying they have liked it, and damn one by 
saying, politely enough, that they can find nothing in it. 
Here, in brief, the fortunes of literature are at the merc) 
of a species of advertising that can be bought only at the 
price of intellectual mediocrity or smartness coupled, if 
possible, with presence at parties and a character that does 
not abash the kindly and clever gentlemen who conduct the 
columns. For they are both clever and kindly; and wh) 
should they not praise the novels of their woman friends, 
especially if these novels have some merit? They wil! 
swear quite sincerely that they would not mention the books 
if they were not good. True. Only in this process excel- 
lence is forgotten. It is not understood; also, it seems 
churlish. Santayana has never swapped quips on Forty- 
fourth Street. It cannot be told of him that he was squiffy 
last week at So-and-so’s party. He and his like must watt. 
Gregariousness breeds warmth and pleasantness. And the 
public is pleased. Against such influences our serious 
critics avail but little. They are still voices erying—across 


a baseball field. 
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The Nordic Jubilee 





3y HENDRIK WILLEM van LOON 


Cleveland, June & 

OU will find the story in the old chronicles of Speyer- 
Y on-the-Rhine. 

Nowadays it is a dusty neighborhood of coal and iron 
and French soldiers in sloppy pantaloons, But six cen- 
turies ago it was the convention city par excellence of the 
old Holy Roman Empire, which was just about as holy and 
as Roman as the present National Republican Convention is 
national and republican. But we will let that go. I shall 
have enough to say 
about conventions 
later on. What in- 
terests me just now 
is the case of one 
Abraham ibn-Hillel 
Averroés Maroof, 
who late in the fif- 
teenth century was 
rabbi of Speyer. 
How and why and 
in what manner he 
fell under the spell 
of the only true 
faith, no one seems 
to know. But one 
fine day he shocked his flock by the abrupt announcement 
that he intended to offer himself for Christian baptism and 
would undergo the blessed ordeal as soon as he had paid a 
visit to Rome and had there studied the organization which 
he expected to join. 

Now, this, as I have just said, happened during the 
latter half of the fifteenth century when the reputation of 
the Papacy (with all due respect to the Al Smith sentiment 
among Nation readers) was not exactly as good as it might 
have been. Instead of one Pope, there were three or four. 
Instead of merely ruling the Realm of the Spirit, the Holy 
See had become an active participant in very worldly 
brawls. And as for the morals of the officials connected 
with the Lateran Palace, the least said the better. All 
this the good burghers of Speyer’s Ghetto knew. Wherefore 
the decision of their shepherd failed to fill them with that 
dismay which overtakes a congregation when the minister 
is eonvicted of backsliding or bootlegging. 

“Let the old man go,” they said. “The trip will do 
him good. Perhaps he has been here too long and needs a 
change. Him get baptized? Never! after he has seen the 
sort of things he will see in Rome.” And so they presented 
him with a true and faithful donkey to carry him across 
the mountains, and waited. 

They waited eight months. 

Then one day a gray-bearded pilgrim returned to 
Speyer wearing the garb of a Dominican monk. It was 
Abraham ibn-Hillel Averroés Maroof, Rabbi a. D. of the 
good town of Speyer. 

Of course the relations between the former minister 
and his former flock became very strained. No one would 
































speak to the poor old man, who seemed to have betrayed 
the cause which he had once sworn to uphold and who was 
But one fine day the 


now doomed to eternal loneliness. 


learned doctor Ludovicus Bruno, the author of the afore- 


mentioned chronicle, could stand it no longer Driven by 


Dom Abrahamo and found him 


T 


( 


curiosity he called upon 
copying the Song of 





Songs into the Latin [| 
vernacular. ' 
“Most Holy Bro- {| 
asked, “ex- 
plain one thing to me. 
Thou wentest to 
tome, Thou sawest 
that glorious city fal 
len into an abyss of 
wickedness. Thou wit- 
nessedest the degrada- 
tion of what was once 
pure and good. Yet 
thou returnest a mem- 
ber of that church 
which now is a stench in the nostrils of the most 
of her children.” 

Dom Abraham looked up from his manuscript 

“Well hast thou spoken, oh excellent Ludovice,” he 
answered. “Ere I had crossed the terrible ravines of the 
mighty Gotthard my heart almost had repented of the step 
I was about to take. Then I reached Rome. For six 
months I dwelled in the heart of the Eternal City. What 
I saw was an endless repetition of bribery and foulness 
and untruth, a mire of corruption and debased contamina- 
tion. Never had I imagined such things could be. .. .” 

“And yet,” the good doctor interrupted him, “thou 
joinedest the church of which thou speakest these terrible 
things. .. ?” 

“Of course I did. For I felt convinced that any organ- 
ization which could be so unspeakably evil and still persist 
and rule the world 
must verily have the 
strength of a rock 
of granite.” 


ther,” he 
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faithful 





I don’t know how 
I happened to think 
of this varn after 
three solid days in 
Cleveland. pac J 
hasten to add that 
my faith in the 
Union is greater 
than ever before. 

3v nature I am 
not a joiner. Twelve 
years ago I went to Rome upon the same errand as Rabbi 
Maroof. But I found the City on the Seven Hills no better 
and no worse than other cities of that sort and so I continued 
to patronize the Baptist Church around the corner. Now, 
however, I have seen the representatives of a sovereign peo- 
ple assembled in solemn conclave to decide upon a new ruler. 
Surely a democracy exposed once in every four years to this 
sort of an affliction and still going strong with armies and 
navies and bank accounts—such a democracy has my whole- 
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hearted support. This time I am here as a reporter. Four 
years from now I hope to be present with a large brass 
disk in my buttonhole. It will bear the proud title of 


“Delegate.” 


Let us be merciful and mention the one thing that can 
be said in favor of this noble gathering. It is composed of 


richest and the most glorious and the grandest country jr 
the world. And a small piece of this nation in freedom con- 
ceived is going to name a man for whom not one-third of 
one per cent of the sum total of the delegates feel one-third 
of one per cent of personal liking or admiration or eve; 
respect. And five months from now their henchmen jus: 
as deliberately are going to try to vote this same candi- 

date back into the White House for 





Nordics. The foreigner and the Negro 
and the Jew are aim totally missing 
and cannot be held responsible for what- 
ever happens. Years from now when 
their children look them in the face and 
ask: “Daddy, what did you do in 1924?” 
they at least can answer: “Never mind, 
you nasty little brat. I was not at the 
Republican convention.” 

The thing is sad. 

It is really so sad that the partici- 
pants themselves feel slightly ashamed 
of what they are doing. This conven- 
tion is suffering from a mysterious case 


of conscience. 





four years more of mush and maple- 
sugar. 

The delegates themselves know jt. 
The delegates-at-large know it. The al- 
ternates know it. The three hundred 
hard - boiled newspaper brethren her 
present know it. We all know it. 

For this is not a conspiracy of 
silence. On the contrary, it is a conspir- 
acy of publicity. 

Brother Lodge last night was rele- 
gated to the backwoods of the Back Bay. 
The Old Guard is dead and gone. But the 
new guard which has stepped into th 
place of these esteemed fossils carries on 








Once, years ago when I lived in 
the Village, I knew an honest crook. 
One day I found him in tears. I asked 
happened. “It is terrible,” he howled. “It will break 
my heart. Here I went out to rob a bank. I had 
made ready for that job more than six weeks. I had bought 
a whole bagful of new hammers and chisels and a fine new 
patented acetylene torch. I had ordered some of that 
lovely soup which they invented in Germany last year. I 
was all set and it was going to be the greatest thing in my 
young life. Well, I went to the bank. It was do or die 
with me. I was ready for everything and then” (and here 
the tears poured down his honest cheeks) “I found that 
they had forgotten to 
lock the safe. All I 
had to do was to walk 
in and grab the stuff 
and walk out again. 
It was easy. It was 
dead easy. It was too 
easy. And it has 
broken my heart. For 
if a thing is as easy 
as all that it is sure 
that there is some- 
thing wrong with it.” 


what had 











Maybe it is the 
rain which has been 
pouring down upon the Coolidge home clubs these last sixty 

Maybe it is the fog which never lifts from the 
Maybe it is the recollection of a peaceful little house 
But I seem to have a ter- 
pronunciamentos this 








hours. 
lake. 
next to the Westport cemetery. 
rible tendency toward oracular 
morning. 

The trouble is that one can’t swear in The Nation. And 
the situation in Cleveland can only be expressed in mono- 
syllabic chunks of profanity. 

Try and imagine the setting of the stage for this 
gigantic piece of hokum. 

On the one hand we have a candidate who has as much 
personality as last year’s time-table. 

On the other hand we have the most powerful and the 


the ancient and dishonorable traditior 
with undiminished loyalty and persistence. 

Nothing has changed. 

Everything has remained as it has always been before. 
But with one slight difference. I refer the reader back t 
my fable about the heart-broken crook. 

There is a feeling of uneasiness in the air. The victory 
has been almost too easy. In the olden days the managers 
of this curious performance showed at least an outward 
respect to the decencies of the occasion. There were re- 
ceptions and badges and cigars and bands and impromptu 
speeches and prepared statements. There were all th: 
other paraphernalia of the Kingdom of Make-Belief. 

This time they have dispensed with these unnecessar 
trifles. The boobs would obey them if they were asked ‘ 
swim out into Lake Erie and deposit their vote three miles 
from shore. So, why waste money? The newspaper read- 
ers would devour the printed pronunciamentos of offic: 
boys. Why hire an expert in grammar and syntax t 
explain the lofty ideals of the G. O. P.? 

It sounded like good common sense. But there is such 
a thing as overdoing a slick act. The rulers of our broad 
acres, come together to keep the world safe for the assem- 
bled chambers of commerce, have made one bad slip. 

The battle of the Marne was lost by the Germans be- 
cause they were overconfident and despised their enemies. 
I suggest that some one present Messieurs Butler and 
Burton with a marked copy of Von 
Kluck’s Memoirs. ae Nh 
K (" YY. 
ANG \i 

ines alee 


BULLETIN OF GRAVE IMPORTANCE 


Cleveland, June 10 
After Hon. Theodore Burton had 
read the first 197 pages of his keynote || 
speech and I had made forty-eight pic- i 
tures of his wardrobe, I sent one sketch | 


4 


l 
WN 


to William Allen White. — N/ | 
G/ he 


“Tell me, dear Mr. White,” I asked, Dol—(_) 
“who is Burton’s tailor?” TIME Key icier * 

I had my answer by return mail, via Ring Lardner. 

“The American Tent and Awning Company,” our Kan- 
sas comrade reported. 
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Coo with Coolidge 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
3y WILLIAM HARD 


HE spirit of the management of the Republican con- 
vention at Cleveland was that all good doves in the 

dove-cote will coo with Coolidge and with Coolidge’s Mr. 
Butler. 

Old pouter pigeons like Lodge of Massachusetts and 
Watson of Indiana and Wadsworth of New York, having 
been deprived of their customary or expected perches in the 
convention councils of the party, were supposed to coo just 
the same and, if they would not coo, were free to go off and 
pout by themselves. 

In fact, the truly professional politicians in the con- 
vention pouted a great deal in numerous cases. They said: 

“Observe; we at any rate deal in votes. We hold office 
because of votes. We are elected persons. But observe the 
managers of this convention. 

“At the top there is Butler, Mr. Coolidge’s personal 
manager. He apparently, besides being Mr. Coolidge’s per- 
sonal manager, is further instructed or permitted by Mr. 
Coolidge to manage everything else. He announces the 
names of chairmen of committees before the committees 
have even been formed. He gives out interviews on the 
policies which the convention will follow. Very well. Who 
is he and who are the men to whom he is giving promi- 
nence and power? 

“He himself is a textile manufacturer and not in any 
office at all. 

“Frank W. Mondell, the permanent chairman, ceased 
to be an elected person last year and is now a p_ ‘idential 
appointee in the War Finance Corporation in Washington. 

“Marion LeRoy Burton, who will place Mr. Coolidge in 
nomination, is a university president. 

“Charles B. Warren, the chairman of the resolutions 
committee, used to be national committeeman from Michi- 
gan, but was let out of the job four years ago and has since 
been spending his time in foreign countries. 

“People have called us the Old Guard. The Old 
Guard consisted of the most influential of the elected per- 
sons whom the people themselves have put into office. Or it 
consisted additionally of persons who consulted those elected 
persons and who operated through them. 

“Now look at the new guard. Look at progress. The 
bosses are persons whom the people have not elected to 
office, but who become bosses and who control a Republican 
National Convention through personal appointment by the 
President or by the President’s Massachusetts mill-owner.” 

Thus pouted the Old Guard during the first two and a 
half days of the convention. The mass of the convention, 
however, continued happily and loyally to coo. 

The mass of the convention perceived that Mr. Butler 
was making the Republican Party less and less in the image 
of a political party and more and more in the image of a 
patriotic, efficient, businesslike rotary club. The mass of 
the convention approved and it cooed accordingly. 

A new Republican Party was being created. Gone were 
the emotionality of Lincoln, the dare-deviltry of Blaine, the 
humanity of Hanna, the impetuosity of Roosevelt; instead 
there were a rising calculation, preciseness, scientific man- 
agement, and autocratic orders from the planning-room. 





ff three hundred hands.” 
A boss talks to eight thousand persons and finds out 
which three hundred of them are the least popular with the 


“Lay off those three hundred.” 


A mill-owner says: ‘Lay 


rest and then says: 
For two and a half days Mr. 
Cleveland. 
Some people knew that with such methods he was 


Sutler ran a mill at 


bound at least to stub his toe. Amony them was an old 
Negro barber in one of the hotels. 

He had been a friend of Mark Hanna's. He 
however, called him Mark Hanna or Mr. Hanna. He always 
called him “the old man.” 
day of the convention he suddenly leaned back from shaving 
a customer and ejaculated: 

“I know what is happening. The Old Man is watching 
this Mr. Butler of Massachusetts trying to run a conven- 
tion and he’s giggling in his grave.” 

He giggled more the next night. Mr. Butler, in be- 
tween ballot one and ballot two on the Vice-Presidency, said: 
“Now we'll put Burton over,” meaning Burton of Ohio. 

With the Illinois delegation sat Mark Hanna’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Medill McCormick. The Illinois delegation was 
observed conferring. Then it was observed conferring 
across the aisle with the New York delegation. The regu- 
lars were getting tired of being bossed by the amateurs. 
The balloting began; and the regulars snowed Burton un- 
der by such a margin that they unwittingly nominated 
Lowden. 

Lowden having withdrawn, Mr. Burton then, without 
any adequate consultation with the leaders of deleyations, 
sent the word out casually for Hoover. The revulars went 
to Dawes. Dawes had been definitely rejected at a confer- 
ence strongly attended by regulars the night before. He 
had been rejected because of his record on the subject of 
labor. Nevertheless, now, with Mr. Butler going to Hoover, 
the regulars went to Dawes and Dawes was nominated. 

The Old Guard felt better. It had pouted. It had 
pecked. It had seen Mr. Butler flounder on the subject of 
Kenyon for Vice-President and flounder on the subject of 
Borah for Vice-President, and it had thereupon taken the 
convention away from him and given him a Lowden for his 
Burton and a Dawes for his Hoover. The Old Guard 
preened itself and prepared to remount its perches. 

The next morning at the meeting of the National Com- 
mittee Mr. Butler, as the new chairman, announced that the 
chairman must naturally name all the committee’s officers 
—which he thereupon proceeded to do. He also named a 
subcommittee, which in turn named an executive committee, 
to which the National Committee thereupon confided and 
transferred all its powers. 

A national committeeman from a Western State rose 
in the meeting of the National Committee and demanded 
that the executive committee during the campaign be at least 

obliged to tell the National Committee what it is doing. 

He was very red and very excited. He illustrated the 
Republican Party’s greatest present technical political diffi- 
culty. It is very hard for these regulars to keep cooing 
and yet also keep cool. 


never, 


Toward the end of the second 
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Cleveland, June 13 


REACHED Cleveland’s magnificent convention hall just 

as the amplifiers were braying to the crowd around the 
doors the solemn invocation of Bishop William F. Ander- 
son with which the proceedings were opened. This was 
what I heard: “Lord make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God . . . and the crooked shall be made straight.” 
“For once,” said I, “a divine has prayed directly 
to the point.” Right under him sat Harry 
Daugherty. Right under him were grouped all 
the leaders to whom a return to normalcy had 
meant nothing else than the right of the Repub- 
lican Party to plunder the people of what was 
theirs for the benefit of the favored few. They 
had made a highway for their God through the 
desert left by the Democratic Administration 
- and that God was, as before, the God of business 
success, the God of special privilege, the God of 
the exploitation of the masses on behalf of the 
big-business masters of the Republican Party. 
But as the convention progressed I speedily 


i ri avery other journalist that 
saw in common with every other journé a + <a 


that prayer was not as useful a one as the bishop 
could have uttered. What he should have voiced was an 
appeal to the Almighty to protect the beloved party from the 
novices who have undertaken to run it and from its Presi- 
dent, who is supposed to be the guiding spirit behind the 
new machinists, Messrs. William M. Butler and Frank W. 
Stearns, both of Massachusetts. If the efforts to make the 
crooked straight do not bulk as large in the press tomor- 
row as they might be expected to in view of the vigorous 
efforts of the speakers who followed the bishop to make 
black white, why, lay it down to the fact that the convention 
instead of being sublime was ridiculous, instead of being 
dignified was a joke. The oldest correspondents rubbed 
their eyes and agreed that the party which through the 
voices of Elihu Root and Henry Cabot Lodge used to assure 
the world that it alone in America was fit to rule ran its 
convention as if it were a high-school affair. 

It started off running so smoothly that you almost 
began to feel that the managers were going to get away 
with a most difficult and dangerous situation. Theodore 
Burton made the only kind of speech he could have made. 
By way of encouraging them to work for Coolidge he lam- 
basted the congressional leaders of his party as they sat 
before him and blamed Congress for all that has happened 
so far as the legislative program is concerned. The plat- 
form was as platforms go a pretty fair specimen. It con- 
cealed the party’s crimes and glossed over its failures with 
great skill. Then ex-Congressman Mondell of Wyoming, 
whose selection as permanent chairman was one of the 
egregious mistakes of the tyros in politics, made the real 
swashbuckling speech of the meeting. His ‘is the philosophy 
of the thief caught with the goods on him—bluff it through. 
So he solemnly assured the convention that the Republican 
Party had never made a mistake in its life and never under- 
taken a policy which was not wise, noble, and true, and 
that the Democrats were nothing but a set of cut-throat 
Abuse some one else and you may make the 


scoundrels. 





The Convention of the Fit-to-Rule 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 








hearer forget that you yourself have just committed murder 
and rape. 

But, after all, the procedure was a bit too smooth, a 
bit too hypocritical. The real nature of the beast here 
assembled now and then flashed out none the less. This con- 
vention cheered everything which made for property rights, 
which fortified privilege. It reached its greatest height of 
spontaneous enthusiasm when Ambassador Warren an- 

nounced that, as heretofore, the Republican 
Party was unalterably opposed to the govern- 
ment’s going into private business. The rank 
and file understands exactly what this phrase 
means—that the party will interfere with no- 
body’s private preserves, but that it will go on, 
as heretofore, using all the power of the govern- 
ment to make money for those who line its coffers 
and back it at the polls. It will not go into pri- 
vate business except to guarantee through pro- 
tective tariffs and in other ways the size of the 
profits that the insiders shall make. All of its 
» Specious promises that the conservation policies 
of Theodore Roosevelt shall be maintained and 
the oil and timber and unoccupied coal lands shal! 
be reserved for the people the delegates swallowed with 
their tongues in their cheeks—all that the Sinclairs and 
Dohenys and the timber and coal barons have not yet got! 

Yet a consciousness of shame was there, a guilty con- 
sciousness. Why else was there not a single handclap in 
this Republican gathering when the keynoter, Congressma: 
Burton, first mentioned in this Ohio city the name of that 
great and wise and pure and sterling son of Ohio, Warren 
G. Harding? He, Mr. Burton assured us, died as much 
for his country as if he had been a soldier full panoplied 
in armor at the battlefront. Why was it that every time a 
speaker promised that the Washington guilty will be pun- 
ished there was but the faintest applause from this as- 
sembly of this party of moral ideals and moral progress? 
Why was it that every time a speaker denounced those 
who would besmirch the innocent, who would pour the 
slime of slander over all the officials of the government, or 
would seek to destroy confidence in our perfect govern- 
ment, the delegates woke up and cheered and applauded 
with genuine enthusiasm? It is the apotheosis of the lax 
business morals of the day, this convention. It is im- 
possible to have seen it and not feel that the bulk of its 
members have no burning sense of shame that its official 
representatives have dragged the good name of the republic 
in the dust, and throughout the world made the American 
name a synonym for corruption in the highest places. 

So it is hypocrisy who was king here. Congressman 
Burton’s speech reeked with it. He was lost in admiration 
of Mr. Coolidge’s rectitude in the face of temptation—we 
have sunk to that point that we have to praise the President 
of the United States for not being a crook! The angels, 
he said, fell, but this superangel in the White House did 
not. And when it came to the World Court, Mr. Burton 
unblushingly assured his blind supporters that they need 
not fear that our adhesion to the court would put us into 
the League—Mr. Hughes and Mr. Coolidge were there to see 
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that we did not get in—Mr. Hughes, who was one of the 
thirty Republicans who signed an appeal to their fellow- 
countrymen to vote for Mr. Harding as the surest way to 
get the country into the League! Indeed, it seemed as if 
the World Court were destined to be the touchstone of 
the hypocrisy of the whole show, for it is a fact that a 
majority of the committee to which it was referred was 
opposed to the convention’s indorsing the court! When 
Senator “Jim”? Watson ruled that it would none the less have 
to report a resolution favoring the court to oblige the 
President, he was begged for permission to submit a dis- 
senting minority report. No, that would destroy the har- 
mony of things. So the committee reported a resolution 
to which a majority of its members were opposed! Could 
subservient puppetry go further? As for law and order, 
the delegates did applaud with real fervor the demand for 
the anti-lynching bill, which was killed more than once by 
the dishonesty of some of the party’s own congressional 
representatives, but it did not dare to mention the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws by name nor did its denun- 
ciation of the Ku Klux Klan go beyond such glittering 
generalities that the here assembled klans and kleagles 
may return to their home towns with absolute satisfaction. 
Who would not applaud the demand for the enforcement 
of all the laws—even if he had a bottle of rum on his hip? 


So it was that the Wisconsin representatives blew the 
breath of life into the proceedings, redeemed the conven- 
tion from the subserviency of a herd of soulless delegates, 
and quickened our faith in the survival in America of 
truth and honesty, reason and courage. That was a glori- 
ous spectacle, that brave delegation sitting there calm and 
cool in the face of abuse and denunciation, while their fel- 
low-delegates were crowding menacingly around them, shak- 
ing fists and State emblems in their faces, and demanding 
that they be thrown out. That was a test of moral courage 
nobly met and nobly answered, and it had its effect upon 
those who tried to mob them for daring to maintain that 
they had the right to think for themselves and to vote as 
they thought. Talk about the effects of non-resistance! 
Gradually the attacks wore themselves out; gradually it 
dawned upon the assailants that these men were sustained 
by something which, if the majority could not understand 
it, the majority finally had to respect. And that showed 
itself when the Wisconsin spokesman, 
Congressman Henry Cooper, took the 
platform in the one thrilling moment of 
the convention to offer the minority re- 
port from the resolutions committee. He 
had years and white hairs in his favor— 
even an audience like this one has re- 
spect for age. But the attitude of the 
audience had changed. The fierce de- 
mands to throw them out were no longer 
there. Moral courage had aroused among 
=+ the majority of the delegates a sense of 
: 7 fair play. 

Four years ago the Wisconsin men 
were handicapped somewhat by the per- 
sonality of their spokesman. This time 
they had chosen well. This veteran Congressman and life- 
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“Young Bob,” Director 
of His Father's 
Campaign 


long Republican knew just how to handle that audience. 
He was bothered not at all by the hostile part of his recep- 
tion. He had skill in speaking, good taste, and good humor, 
and he won that audience to an extraordinary degree. 








Moreover, he was eternally right. Even the most hard- 
boiled delegates could not answer back when he declared 
that of the thirty-one planks which the Wisconsin men 
have advanced in Republican conventions since 1908 no 
less than twenty-six are now the law of the land. In the 
face of that truth no one could doubt the correctness of the 
Congressman’s statement that what is wrong with Repub- 
lican Wisconsin is that it is always in advance of its party. 
Of course, many of the planks he brought forward were 
hissed and booed, especially the one 
calling for government ownership of 
yet it is safe to say that 
if another party does not yet ahead 
of them, it will be only a few years 
before the Republican Party will be 
discussing this issue as a matter of 
course and quite forgetting to call 
the advocates of the policy radical 
and un-American. Did not this con- 
vention finally grant, with a great 
show of virtue, equal representation 
to women in the party’s councils, foryetting the decades 
that its Henry Cabot Lodges and its McKinleys would not 
hear a word of woman suffrage? 

No, if the Republicans were wise they would com- 
mission an artist to paint that brave, stalwart Congress- 
man from Wisconsin facing that hostile audience in this 
amazingly beautiful convention hall and they would place 
that picture among their most precious archives as the 
only scene of the Convention of 1924 worth preserving— 
one brave conscience put in pawn to win a party and to 
serve a country! 


railroads 








Henry Allen Cooper 


And then we went down fast to bathos and buncombe. 
True, President Burton’s nominating speech was adroit and 
lively, neither an unrestrained eulogy nor a preachment—he 
was the entertainer and not the orator. But even his 
light touch could not really arouse the audience to great 
enthusiasm. Indubitably there were many there who be- 
lieve that Cal is a great man, but the applause would have 
died away in less than three minutes if it had net been 
artificially stimulated. The organ did good work, and when 
the crowd began to sing “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and 
“John Brown’s Body,” you could not but feel moved and 
stirred and realize anew the superiority of song to the 
spoken word, particularly when spoken by politicians. 

Presto. It was a circus that then performed before 
us. Nominating Cal exhausted the convention morally and 
physically and spiritually. It showed no merey to the 
seconders and hooted or unduly applauded a Southern 
Baptist, a New Jersey Negro, and a New York Jew. Only 
the ladies escaped. One of them, Minnie Grinstead from 
Kansas, stirred the convention as did none of the endless 
tributes to Cal’s homely virtues. The minute she faced 
the audience she let out a scream that all but smashed the 
amplifier in front of her. It was like the combined roar 
of a world facing extinction on Judgment Day, and its 
startling suddenness automatically lifted 12,500 bored and 
inattentive people out of their seats. They rose to their 
feet as if unleashed lions were after them and then broke 
into waves and waves and more waves of joyous laughter. 
And when Minnie from Kansas concluded her praise of 
Cal in about 123 seconds of oratory, the audience stood 

again and cheered her to the echo as long as they could 
see her scarlet dress descending among the delegates. 
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Aside from her flaming attire Minnie Grinstead, of Lib- 
erty, Kansas, will long remain the bright, outstanding figure 
of that convention in the minds of that multitude of her 
grateful fellow-citizens—grateful for anybody or anything 
that added the touch of the unexpected to so cut-and-dried 
and formulated a gathering. 

When it came to the Vice-Presidency the new machine 
broke down and the utter ineptitude of Messrs. Butler and 
Stearns was revealed. They hawked the office around from 
one to another. Borah, Kenyon, Burton, Hoover were suc- 
cessively put forward, Mr. Butler solemnly assured the mid- 
night conference of Wednesday in John Weeks’s room that 
Senator Borah would accept the nomination. It was three 
o’clock before Senator Borah was able to reach friends 
on the long-distance telephone and assure them that he was 
still sound of mind and in possession of all his senses, and 
that he had no intention whatever of committing moral 
and political suicide. Also, he added, if report is correct, 
that if the Butlers persisted in nominating him he would 
decline in a letter in which he would state his reasons for 
refusing to go on a ticket with Cal in language which 
would not be very helpful to the candidate. Only high- 
school boys running a mock convention might have been 
expected to make that ridiculous blunder of nominating 
Lowden despite his word. The inwardness of that hap- 
pening is, however, that Messrs. Butler and Stearns having 
decided to nominate seventy-three-year-old Theodore Bur- 
ton and havifig expressed their wishes to that effect, the 
Old Guard promptly, in the language of the street, “handed 
them one” by nominating Lowden. A last-hour attempt 
of the amateur convention-steerers to put over Hoover 
was met by the stampede to Dawes as another rebuke to 
them. That was the greatest political blunder of all from 
the point of view of vote-getting, but by that time every- 
body was so sick and tired and disgusted that nobody cared; 
if General Dawes had declined the proffered post the next 


The key to the age may be this or that or the other, 

as the young orators describe; the key to all ages is im- 

becility, imbecility in the vast majority at all times, and 

even in heroes in all but certain eminent moments; victims 

of gravity, custom, and fear. This gives force to the strong, 

that the multitude have no habit of self-reliance or original 

action.—EMERSON. 

EARLY three centuries ago a determined band of be- 
lievers resisted the authority of the established 
church, then a recognized branch of the English govern- 
ment. George Fox, general-in-chief of the Quaker revolt 
against the union of church and state, was preeminently 
a man of self-reliance and original action, and he lined up 
a little army against the forces of gravity, custom, and 
fear. So marked was his fearlessness that, while a prisoner 
in the vilest of dungeons, his soldier guard clamored to 
have him made their officer. As recruiting was dragging, 
army officials offered him liberty and the command; he 
chose imprisonment instead. “I told them I was come into 
a covenant of peace which was before wars and strifes 
That I lived in the virtue of that life and power 


were. 
I told them I 


which took away the occasion of all wars. 


A Pacifist General 


By MOLLIE BEST 





nominee might well have been the colorful Minnie from 
Kansas. 

Thus ended, completely botched, the convention of the 
party of the fit-to-rule. Every generation thinks its own 
leaders are pigmies and sighs for the giants of yester- 
year; but allowing for that ocular obliquity all honest ob- 
servers here are united in their belief that this was the 
most degraded and degrading and vulgar of conventions. 
Years of experience with these excrescences of our political 
life have familiarized me somewhat with their manners, 
habits, and customs, and I must unhesitatingly add my be- 
lief that we touched bottom in this gathering, for intellec- 
tual bankruptcy, for stupidity, for blind subservience to an 
accidental leader whom so many dislike or detest per- 
sonally, but—if they are Republicans—praise loudly in 
public. All the old Republican leaders were as disgusted 
as the newspaper men and many of them went home intend- 
ing to sulk for the remainder of the campaign. Of course, 
after a while they will bury the hatchet, but they cannot 
possibly put the enthusiasm into the fight which they nor- 
mally would be able to. Such frank hypocrisy I have never 
before witnessed in my political experience. One Senator 
from a far Western State tells even casual acquaintances 
that Cal “will not carry a State west of the Mississippi,” 
but when talking for publication says: “We shall keep 
our peerless leader in the White House.” Ask any Senator 
as he sits at dinner or lunch what the chances for Cal are 
in his State if the third ticket is put in the field, and he 


says: “We might as well give up the ghost now. But if 


you are asking me for publication, why, I am going to talk 
the usual stuff of a landslide in our noble State for our 
great President.” 

After three days here one is inevitably forced to the 
conclusion that there is no longer any republic in America, 
or any democracy. 
is Bunk. 


We are ruled by a king and his name 





knew whence all wars arose, even from the lusts accord- 
ing to James’s doctrine.” ‘“Clense your hands, ye sinners, 
and purify your hearts, ye double-minded,” he advised. 
George Fox’s centenary will be celebrated in England and 
America this July. 

The unsympathetic historian, Macaulay, hurls various 
epithets at the Quaker leader. “He was a youth of pure 
morals, grave deportment, and a perverse temper, with 
the education of a laboring man, and an intellect in that 
most unhappy of all states, too disordered for liberty and 
not sufficiently disordered for Bedlam.” Making no allow 
ance for youth, Macaulay also ignores the fact that Crom- 
well’s “glance of genius” approvingly scanned the Quaker, 
without detecting any mental malady. A leader who can 
offer to his followers only torture, imprisonment, and death, 
and yet rally thousands of shock troops, can hardly be swept 
into Bedlam by the paragraph of a temperamental historian. 
Judging by Macaulay’s own story of the times, Fox’s “un- 
happy state” was no distinction among his contemporaries; 
the aggressive and boisterous religionists of all denomina- 
tions were more nearly allied with Bedlam than with Chris- 
tianity. Seizing power, the Puritans regarded capital pun- 
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ishment as a mild sentence for traitors who dared to use 


the Book of Common Prayer. Driven out in turn by the 
grave and reverend Lords Spiritual, their Solemn League 
and Covenant was sentenced to be ceremoniously hanged 
by the public hangman. If the Quakers were fanatics for 
peace with freedom their opponents were equally fanatical 
for compulsion with violence, and only the courage of 
fanaticism could successfully cope with the violence of 
arrogant power. 

Whatever Fox’s mental and educational limitations, he 
succeeded in hurling thousands of the canniest of his hard- 
headed countrymen against the prevailing violence, inspir- 
ing them with a faith impervious to every form of fear 
“most Enfeebler of the Passions’—fear of public opinion, 
of personal disaster, or of man’s last invincible enemy, death. 
“I showed them that God was come to teach His people 
by His spirit, to bring them off from all their old ways, 
religions, churches, and worships; for all their religions, 
worships, and ways were but talking with other men’s 
words, but they were out of the life and spirit which they 
were in who gave them forth.” His intrepid band of out- 
laws heckled the spiritually impotent clergy who reviled 
them, declaring that God did not dwell in their “steeple 
houses,” but in the hearts of men who loved and served 
Him. A few such thunderclaps, and it was not necessary 
to be especially weatherwise to predict that signals would 
soon be hung out for storms and high gales. 

In the days of the Great Rebellion men everywhere 
were forced to do a little thinking, much as they disliked 
mental exertion. The futile grumbling groups were welded 
into power by forceful leaders who offered them direction. 
Cromwell, leading the revolt against civil authority, be- 
lieved in physical force to the uttermost, and wielded it to 
such purpose that all Europe shook with the impact. Fox, 
with unquestioning faith in the omnipotence of spiritual 
force and the inevitable triumph of right, led the revolt 
against the clerical autocracy. When the old lion Cromwell 
and the Quaker met, the two most forceful personalities 
in England faced each other, and there is room for the 
suspicion that, wearying of the tyranny of the populace, of 
which he was both master and slave, the dictator regarded 
the Quaker with a pathetic envy, as having chosen the bet- 
ter part. If the powerful Cardinal Mazarin feared Oliver 
with his Ironsides more than he feared the devil, Fox and 
his militantly pacifist army, firing with the flame of faith 
and personality the smoldering discontent against the cleri- 
cal power, were no less terrifying to the English clergy. 
“The Lord said unto me, that if but one man or woman 
were raised up by His power to stand and live in the same 
spirit that the prophets and apostles were in who gave forth 
the Scriptures, that man or woman should shake all the 
country in their profession (Christianity) for ten miles 
round.” Fox stood and lived, and the country shook far 
outside the ten-mile limit. 

William Penn describes his leader as “of an innocent 
life, no busybody nor self-seeker. So meek, contented, 
modest, tender, it was a pleasure to be in his company. 
A most merciful man, as ready to forgive, as unapt to take 
. . The most excellent spirits loved him 
. . He was no more 


or give offense. 
with an unfeigned and unfading love. . 
to be moved to fear than to wrath.” 
Fox’s autobiography is the most racy of all the Quaker 
journals, flavored with his personality and a dry astringent 


humor. He makes his genealogy snappy but significant. 


My father’ istopher Fox, and he was 
by profes 10n a V aver, an =f lan, 
seed of God in hi My mother was an upright woman 
and of the stock of the martyr .. My relations thought 


but others per 


and there was the 


to have made me a pri 
suaded to the contrary; whe Was pr Oo a man 
who was a shoemaker 
and a great deal went 
man or woman In 1k 
aying among those wh« OEE Ge 
there is no altering him 

“At the command of God" George abandoned business 
oppressed bs 


futile 


when twenty years old. A religious youth 
the orgy of violence and dishonesty, the result of 
fratricidal wars, he beyan his quest for a remedy for the 
spiritual disease. 

As I traveled through the country profe 
tians) took notice of me, and sought to be ace 
me, but I was afraid of them, for I wa 
not possess what they professed... . I 
priest for comfort, but found none from 
tender people would have had m ' 
and returned homeward, having regard 
to my parents and relations, lest I should grieve 
for I understood they were troubled at my absence 


He scoured the country for miles, appealing to clerg 
men of great reputation. 
blocd-letting, and “one jolly old clergyman of the Anglican 
communion” (Macaulay) sugyested psalm singing and to 
bacco. “Tobacco was a thing | did not love, and psalms 
I was not in a state to sing. 

For the boy’s spiritual distress the church could offer 
only physical remedies, and his despair continued until he 
received the revelation, which moved Macaulay to derision, 
that an education at Oxford or Cambridye could not qualify 
men to be ministers of Christ. “When my hopes in them 
(the clergy) and all men were gone I heard a voice 
which said: Christ Jesus can speak to thy condition .. . 
who enlightens and gives grace and faith and power. And 
this I knew experimentally.” 

Fox had come to the crossing of the roads, and it was 
the senility of the intrenched order that decided him on the 
first turn to the left in the path of revolt. The enthusiasm 
of his new freedom he communicated to other waiting souls 
with such success that his followers glutted the English 
jails—black holes of incredible vileness, in which many 
of our liberties were born. When not in jail Fox was 
beaten up by mobs, at times temporarily crippled, often at 
the instigation of the clery;~” whose monopoly he challenged. 
Dragged through the stre ts covered with mire and blood. 
he escaped as if by miracle the death with which he was 
constantly threatened. 

Then came the secret offer of Charles II, from his 
security in France: £500 on the word of a Christian king, 
to the brave man who should remove the Protector from 
his tight-rope eminence by any means, poison specifically 
mentioned. Thereupon Cromwell's revolutionists began a 
ruthless suppression of all public meetings outside the 
orthodox church. Ignoring the civil tumult and the pro- 
hibition, the Quakers continued their usual worship, and 
Fox was arrested. It was this situation which introduced 
him to the Dictator. 

Pepys frequently has a sly good word for Oliver's 
stern soldiers, and Colonel Hacker’s military tribunal be- 
fore which Fox was brought exercised extraordinary pa- 


Some advised physic, others 


’ 


I could not sing.” 
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tience and restraint toward the Quaker, discussing religion, 
and finally advising him to go home, keep quiet, and avoid 
trouble. “I told Colonel Hacker if I should promise him 
this, it would manifest I was guilty of something, to make 
my home a prison, Therefore I should go to meetings as 
the Lord should order me, and could not submit to their 
requirings; but I said, we were a peaceable people.” 

“Well, then,” said Colonel Hacker, “I will send you to- 
morrow morning by six o’clock to my Lord Protector.” 

Captain Drury, his guard, allowed Fox to break the 
journey, visiting prisons along the road, to encourage to 
steadfastness the Quakers always to be found there. Then, 
lodging his charge in the famous “Mermaid” in London, 
he proceeded to get the Protector’s orders. 

“When he came back he told me the Protector re- 
quired that I should promise not to take up a carnal sword 
against him or the government as it then was. I said little 
in reply to Captain Drury.” Fox was waiting for bigger 
game, waiting to match the power of God against the com- 
mander of the English army. 

I was moved of God to write a paper to the Protec- 
tor ... wherein I did in the presence of the Lord God 
declare ...that I denied the drawing of any carnal 
weapon against him or any man, that I was sent of God 
to stand a witness against all violence to bring people 
from the causes of war and fighting to the peaceable 
gospel. I set my name to it and gave it to Captain Drury 
to hand to Oliver Cromwell, which he did. 


Cromwell sent for Fox to discover what manner of 
man this was, who above the tumult of violence boldly pro- 
claimed the gospel of peace. Into Cromwell’s room before 
he was dressed, came the Quaker. “I was moved to say 
‘Peace be in this house.’” (Peace was the one thing lack- 
ing to the great Cromwell, even in the grave. His body, 
laid to rest with regal pomp, was to be pried from the quiet 
of Westminster Abbey, ignominiously hanged on the gal- 
lows, and scrapped in the potter’s field.) 

“I spoke to him much of truth,” continues Fox, “and 
much discourse I had with him about religion, wherein 
he carried himself very moderately. But he said we quar- 
reled with his priests, whom he called ministers. I told 
him I did not quarrel with them, but that they quarreled 
with me and my Friends.” 

Cromwell, who in moments of irritation had charac- 
terized the clergy as wolves, probably suppressed a twinkle. 
It had been easier to put the fear of God into the rulers of 
Europe than toleration into the hearts of his coreligionists. 


I showed him that the prophets, Christ, and the apos- 
tles declared freely [without money] .. . and against such 
as preached for filthy lucre and divined for money . . . and 
were covetous and greedy and could never have enough. 

. As I spoke he several times said it was very good, and 
it was the truth. . . . But people coming in I drew a little 
back. As I was turning, he caught me by the hand, and 
with tears in his eyes said, “Come again to my house, for 
if thou and I were but an hour of a day together, we 
should be nearer one to another,” adding that he wished 
me no more harm than he did his own soul. I told him if 
he did he wronged his own soul; and admonished him to 
hearken to God’s voice, that would keep him from hardness 
of heart, but if he did not hear God’s voice, his heart would 
be hardened. He said it was true. Then I went out; and 
when C.ptain Drury came out after me he told me the 
Lord Protector said I was at liberty, and might go where 


I would. 


George Fox was not the sort to be caught in a trap. 

I was brought into a great hall, where the Protector’s 
gentlemen were to dine. I asked them what they brought 
me thither for. They said it was by the Lord Protec- 
tor’s order, that I might dine with them. I bid them let 
the Protector know that I would not eat of his bread or 
drink of his drink. When he heard this he said, “Now I 
see there is a people risen that I cannot win with gifts 
or honors, offices or places; all other sects and peoples I 
can.” 

The old rebel, quitting the fray, was less concerned 
with his outraged personal dignity when he received Fox’s 
curt message than with the pleasing conviction that a breed 
of courageous rebels would survive his passing. 

Fox was cantering through Hyde Park when he spied 
Cromwell riding in state surrounded by his Life Guard, 
and was moved of the spirit to give chase. He must have 
presented a spectacle not unlike an Indian chief in an 
Easter Day parade on the avenue. There is no hint that 
he attempted singularity in his attire, nor any doubt that 
he attained it. Wandering in poverty from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End in all weathers, riding sixty miles to hold a 
meeting, gathering bracken to make a pillow for his bed 
on the ground, sheltering himself from snow and rain in 
haymows, he needed serviceable raiment. In leather 
breeches, umbrella hat, and cowboy hair-cut, this extraordi- 
nary figure charged into Cromwell’s Life Guard, which nat- 
urally hastened to intercept him. 

But he forbade them. So I rode by his coach declar- 

ing what the Lord gave me to say to him, of his condi- 
tion, and of the suffering of Friends in the nation, showing 
him how contrary persecution was to the words of Christ. 
. . . When we came to James’s Park Gate I left him, and 
at parting he desired me to come to his house. Next day 
one of his wife’s maids came to see me, and told me her 
master came to her, and said he would tell her some good 
news, “George Fox is come to town.” She replied, “That 
is good news indeed,” but she said she could hardly be- 
lieve it till he told her how I had met him, and rode from 
Hyde Park to James’s Park Gate with him. 


Rumor had it that Cromwell was to be crowned king, 
and Fox promptly protested. “I was moved to go to him 
and warn him against accepting it; and of divers dangers 
which, if he did not avoid them, would bring shame and 
ruin on himself and his posterity. He seemed to take well 
what I said.” 

One last encounter between these soldiers in the war 
for the liberation of humanity. 

I met him riding in Hampton Court Park, and be- 
fore I came to him, as he rode at the head of his Life 
Guard, I saw and felt a waft of death go forth against 
him, and when I came to him he looked like a dead man. 
After I had laid the sufferings of Friends before him, 
and warned him, he bade me come to his house. But 
when I came he was sick. . . . So I passed away and never 
saw him more. 


So met and parted the two great revolutionists of their 
time, who fought, each according to his light, with personal 
sacrifice and dauntless courage, that liberty might have 
wider space. One, resisting force with force, taught kings 
to be a little more careful; the other, opposing injustice 
with unyielding moral force, taught ecclesiastics to be a 
little more tolerant. The strength of the union of church 
and state was weakened, and forever after both institutions 
walked more circumspectly all their days. 
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New Morals for Old 
Modern Love and Modern Fiction 


By J. W. KRUTCH 


EEING upon the jacket of a recent book the legend 
S “Solves the Sex Problem,” my first reaction was a 
fervent hope that it did nothing of the sort, for I had no 
desire that fiction should be rendered supererogatory or, 
what is the same thing, that life should be made a less 
difficult art. Problems of housing, wages, taxation, mili- 
tarism, and the like may be solved, temporarily at least, but 
what a contemporary writer has called “the irony of being 
two” is a sufficient guaranty of one never-to-be-resolved 
complexity. Until each individual of the human species 
becomes a complete biological entity, until, that is to say, 
hermaphrodism is universal, there can be no fear lest we 
should cease to live dangerously. 

After all, the things we do are both more significant 
and less changing than our attitude toward our acts. We 
burn men at the stake to light a Roman garden, to save the 
world from the horror of heresy, or to protect the sanctity 
of female virtue and assure the supremacy of the white 
race, but we burn them always; we fight because arms are 
glorious, because the service of God demands the rescue of 
His holy sepulcher from the infidel, or because we must 
make the world safe for peace, but always we fight; and 
the most important thing is the insistent lust of cruelty 
or the impulse to fight rather than the rationalization of 
these motives. So, too, with love. Paphnutius is harried 
out of apathy into a state in which he sees visions because 
of the temptations of the devil, Milton because God gave 
Eve to Adam as a comforter, Shelley because woman is the 
symbol of the unutterable, and Shaw (presumably) because 
only by the process of reproduction can the Life Force 
perform its perfectionist experiments; but the resultant 
impulses are not so very different. Mr. F. W. Myers once 
referred to the procreation of children in these lines: 

Lo! When a man magnanimous and tender, 

Lo! When a woman desperate and true, 

Make the inevitable sweet surrender, 

Show one another what the Lord can do,... 
but I doubt if the states of mind which called forth these 
lines and, say, Swinburne’s Dolores were as different as the 
verses would suggest or as the authors imagined. Without 
going so far as to say that the two poems are of equal liter- 
ary merit, one can at least say that they are almost equally 
interesting and delightful to the observer of life or art and 
that as long as the mystical, the ascetic, the sentimental, 
and the biological attitudes toward love continue to exist 
side by side or to follow one another in succeeding epochs, 
the critic will not find literature either dull or monotonous. 

If at the end of a period of twenty-five years during 
which fiction has frankly concerned itself to an unusual 
degree with sex the problem seems more complicated than 
ever before, there is no cause for surprise. Even the 
specious pretense that a solution has been found can only 
be maintained when, as during the Victorian era, the mass 
of men agree to assume that no difficulties exist which are 
not solvable by that rule of thumb known as the social and 
moral code, and insist that sexual battles shall be fought 
out behind closed doors in life and between the chapters in 


books. 3y dragging them out into public view we have 
been able, no doubt, to palliate some of the commoner trag- 
edies of stupidity. But chiefly we have been upon a voyage 
of discovery, and it ought to be evident now, if it has never 
been evident before, that we cannot possibly solve the prob- 
lem because its most important aspects are not social but 
human. They have their roots in man’s ironic predicament 
between gorilla and angel, a predicament perfectly typified 
by the fact that as he yvrows critical he realizes that love 
, walking a 
said to live 


is at once sublime and obscene and that only by 
spiritual tight-rope above the abysses can he be 
at all in any true sense. The very fact that the social 
aspects can to a certain extent be worked out makes them 
less interesting and explains the fact that those novels in 
tended to prove, for example, that the mother of an ille- 
gitimate child may still be within the human pale have come 
to seem so unutterably dull. No doubt they “did good,” but 
like all forms of useful literature their life was short. By 
far the most interesting contemporary writers who deal 
chiefly with sex are largely concerned with the individual 
problem, 

Thanks partially to modern fiction we have attained 
a certain measure of freedom. But freedom, as everybody 
who understands either the meaning of the word or the 
value of the thing knows, raises problems instead of set- 
tling them. It is true that our attitude has changed. There 
is hardly a serious contemporary novel which does not take 
for granted things which would have outraged even liberal 
thinkers of the past century, and the changes have been 
mostly in the direction of clarification. It would be impos- 
sible for anyone today to fail to see, as George Eliot failed 
to see, that the natural working of the “inevitable moral 
law” which punished Hetty Sorrel was neither inevitable nor 
natural. The things which happened to her came entirely 
from society and not at all from nature, so that the story 
which the author meant to be a tragedy of the ineluctable 
becomes merely a description of human stupidity. So, too, 
we are clearer on other things; we are not quite so hope- 
lessly at sea as we once were when it comes to distinguish- 
ing between frigidity and chastity or purity and prudish- 
ness. But these things mean only that more choices are 
open to us, that we have come to see that sexual conduct 
cannot be guided or judged by a few outwardly applied 
standards, and that, accordingly, the conduct of life has 
been made more thrillingly difficult. 

Most sex novels of the past have been concerned chiefly 
with what might be called the right to love. They have 
combated an extremely old idea which Christianity found 
congenial and embodied in the conception of love as a part 
of the curse pronounced upon man at the Fall, and hence 
at best a necessary evil. They have been compelled sol- 
emnly to assure us that the early Christian Fathers were 
wrong in assuming that the human race would have been 
better off if it had been able to propagate itself by means 
of some harmless system of vegetation, and they have had 
to fly in the face of all laws and social customs which are 
seen, if examined closely, to rest upon the assumption that 
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desire is merely a dangerous nuisance, fatal to efficiency 
and order, and hence to be regimented at any cost. It is 
now pretty generally admitted among the educated class 
that love is legitimate, even that it has an aesthetic as well 
as a utilitarian function. We have got back to the point 
which Ovid had reached some two thousand years ago of 
realizing that there is an art of love. During the next 
quarter of a century fiction will be concerned, I think, more 
with the failure or success of individuals to attain this art 
than with the exposition of theses which most accept. 

No doubt some of the more naively enthusiastic cru- 
saders really believed that as soon as man was freed from 
the more grossly stupid restrictions from without and from 
the artificially cultivated inhibitions within, love would 
become simple and idyllic, but one needs look only at the 
books of D. H. Lawrence or Aldous Huxley to be relieved 
of this stupid delusion. The characters of both of these 
authors have long ago ceased to care what law or society 
thinks and they are surely untroubled by traditional ascet- 
icism, but their problems are not less acute. Indeed it is 
just because these novelists are so completely concerned 
with love as a personal matter that they are the freshest 
of those contemporary writers with whom sex is the domi- 
nant interest. Each is concerned with something funda- 
mental—the one with the problem of the adjustment of per- 
sonalities and the other with the evaluation of sexual love. 

If by “immoral” is meant “tending to excite lubricity,” 
then nothing could be more absurd than the opinion, appar- 
ently held by some, that the books of these men are im- 
moral. They are so completely unable to lose themselves 
carelessly in passion and so insistent upon the need of 
adjusting it somehow to the other interests of life that 
they strike one as more like saints than like gallants, and 
their books are far more chilling than inflammatory. Hux- 
ley and Joyce try to laugh sex away, but their scorn of the 
flesh suggests Erasmus more than Rabelais, and, as for 
Lawrence, his novels constitute so solemn a warning that 
one imagines him as thoroughly bored with the exigencies 
of passion and more likely to make his disciples celibates 
than debauchés. 

In Lawrence’s morbidly sensitive and exaggeratedly 
individualistic characters one sees as through a magnify- 
ing-glass the thousand impingements of personality upon 
personality which make love more and more difficult as it 
becomes more intimate and personal. His people, like 
Schopenhauer’s porcupines, are continually coming together 
for warmth only to find themselves pricked by one another’s 
quills and to part snarling, so that his perpetual prayer is 
a “Lord deliver us from this need which can be neither 
stilled nor satisfied.” And abnormal though he is, his ab- 
normality is one of degree only, for when sexual love is 
developed beyond the impulse of the animal and desires the 
contact of spirit as well as body that contact is bound to 
be both incomplete and painful. 

Nor is the even more fundamental problem with which 
Aldous Huxley is concerned likely ever to receive a per- 
manent or a general solution. He is in search of love, but 
he can find only ridiculous and obscene biological facts, for 
love, like God and the other most important human posses- 
sions, does not exist. It is an illusion created by the effort 
of the imagination to transform the unsatisfactory mate- 
rials which life has furnished it into something acceptable 
to the soul; but being an illusion, it is unstable and per- 
petually tending, if not created anew, to dissolve into its 


elements, The racial need for the continuation of the 
species and the individual need for the satisfaction of a 
physiological impulse exist, but they are hard, unsatisfy- 
ing realities, and the struggle of mankind is to create some 
fiction which will as far as possible include and at the same 
time transcend them. 

And nothing derogatory is, of course, meant by the 
word “fiction.” All that distinguishes man from nature is 
such a fiction, and it is by his insistent belief in these 
imaginary things that civilization has been created. All of 
Mr. Huxley’s books are confessions, first cynically trium- 
phant and then despairing, of his inability to be poet or 
mystic or ironist enough to achieve this transcendence and 
find in his animal heritage a satisfaction for his spiritual] 
needs. Like everyone else, he is compelled to love, and love 
implies a certain amount of idealization. How, he asks in 
effect, is he to poetize this ridiculous function, which he 
shares with the beasts, and concerning which science is 
constantly presenting us with an increasing amount of dis- 
illusioning knowledge? Exercising the most perverse in- 
genuity in confronting romance with biology and in estab- 
lishing the identity (in the realm of fact) of love and lust, 
he has continually tracked the trail of the beast into the 
holy of holies—but only because it hurt him so much to 
find it there. The obscenities in which he seems to reve! 
are defiances of the inner idealist who has dared to assimi- 
late the loathsome trivialities of sex into something capabl 
of satisfying spiritual desires. When he sings one of his 
philosopher’s songs or when, in “Antic Hay,” he describes 
some particularly revolting orgy there is nothing new in 
the psychological state which provokes his obscenity. His 
attitude is a result of failure to reconcile physical fact with 
spiritual feeling. He is not far from Huysmans, who ended 
the preface of “A Rebours” with a quotation: “For the ma: 
who has written such a book there are only two alternatives 
—a pistol or the foot of the cross.” But Huysmans wa 
wrong. Anatole France and James Branch Cabell are not 
less sophisticated, but through the perfection of sophisti- 
cation they have achieved a peaceful irony in which they 
can worship a non-existent God and believe again in the 
illusions they create. Huxley, too sophisticated for simple 
faith and too downright for ironic worship, is lost. 

When the conception of love is, as it has tended to be 
in modern times, legalistic, these problems are submerged. 
As long as marriage is a matter of contract, the impor- 
tance of the inward harmony of personalities is of the 
slightest, for children may be begotten and reared whether 
the parents love or hate. As long as passion is generally 
conceded to be but a shameful concession to unregenerate 
humanity, the average man is not likely to be concerned if 
he finds that the jdeal of the poets is not realized in his 
own nuptial couch. But when love is free and unashamed 
then it is made ten times more difficult, for lives are recog- 
nized as frank failures which once would have seemed use- 
ful and satisfactory. Fiction, too, becomes, not more inter- 
esting, but more important. It ceases completely to be 
what it always tends to be when opinion is fixed, namely, a 
mere illustration of the working out of social or mora! 
“laws”; it becomes frankly the record of individual souls 
in search of a successful way of life. It records, no doubt, 
more failures than successes, but it furnishes the best and 
perhaps only really important material for the study of 
that art of life which grows ever more complicated as we 
demand that it be more complete and beautiful. 
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RENCH enthusiasm for sport dates from the war. It 

may be that the war itself was directly responsible for 
the renaissance of sport, or it may be that it was merely 
another manifestation of the obscure law that fosters the 
continuity of a race and is popularly supposed to increase 
the stock of boy babies after periods of slaughter. Sport 
today in France looks very like a semi-conscious effort to- 
ward new vigor on the part of a nation whose physical 
deterioration was prepared by the Napoleonic wars and all 
but achieved in the last great conflict. Official encourage- 
ment—the War Department is the patron of physical edu- 
cation—and the propaganda of the Be-Healthy-in-Order- 
to-Breed societies had nothing to do with the origin of the 
movement. 

Anyone who knew France before the war is well aware 
that the average young Frenchman was far from being a 
sportif. The characteristic build of the middle-class school- 
boy—slender, stooped, narrow chested, pale—was sufficient 
evidence of sedentary habits and lack of exercise. Athletics 
were pretty generally considered to be a pastime for bar- 
barians, entailing an unpleasant degree of heat and sweat 
and an expenditure of energy disproportionate to any con- 
ceivable gain. 

The Frenchman has always preferred forms of recre- 
ation that give definite results for a definite amount of 
effort. In a word, he has always insisted on getting his 
money’s worth; like the lover in the old soldier song, he 
hates to have 
Dépensé mes ors et mes argents 


Sans en avoir eu... aucun agrément! 


Of the only sports tolerated by the wealthy, horseback- 
riding was a convenient means of locomotion, fencing was 
essential for affairs of honor, and hunting and fishing— 
where exertion could be reduced to the minimum with 
game-beaters, gun-carriers, and the like—guaranteed the 
most concrete of premiums to skill. Hunting and fishing 
were popular with all classes: the latter being in particular 
a “poor man’s sport.” In the North nearly every commune 
has its chasse banale stretching conveniently along the bor- 
der of the wealthy proprietor’s chasse gardée. In the South, 
every man is a pescophile. The less pragmatic sports met 
with less enthusiasm, though pelote basque had its devotees 
in the Spanish Pyrenees, and certain provincial cities— 
notably Toulouse—counted Rugby as a local specialty, along 
with sausages and paté and violets. 

Since the war that has all been changed. All over the 
country sociétés sportives have sprung up as if by magic. 
Groups of university students, young business men, and 
factory workers—zirls, too, markedly self-conscious in their 
abbreviated costumes—have organized athletic fields in the 
city suburbs which they people daily with sportifs in 
striped blazers and running pants. Every Sunday they 
streak the landscape with cross countrys. They play basket- 
ball and Rugby. Tennis is no longer the prerogative of 
Anglophiles and snobs. Bicycling and boating have had 
a resurrection. 

The sporting craze has found a literary echo. 
month two Rugby novels appear simultaneously: 


This 
Marcel 


Another War Victim 


By IDA TREAT 





Berger’s “Histoire de Quinze Hommes” and Jean Bernier’s 
“Tete de Mélée.” 

Today the Gaul has gone in for “pure” sport; but that 
fact does not imply that he has altered his philosophy. He 
still demands a definite recompense for his effort; in short, 
he plays to win. Victory, applause, and glory are today 
substitutes for trout and partridges. For him sport is a 
serious business, not a mere outlet for joyous energy and 
youthful vigor. To his classical sense the rules of the game 
are sacred: he allows no deviation. With this in mind one 
can partly explain the incidents that marked the Franco- 
American Rugby game at the Colombes stadium on May 18 
—incidents that have stirred up a frenzy of controversy ail 
over Paris and have been so discreetly glossed over by a 
cautioned press. However, the responsibility for these in- 
cidents does not rest solely with French philosophy. 

One might have thought that the French sporting 
craze would find its apotheosis in the Olympic Games. At 
any rate they received a tremendous amount of advertising 
in the press and were particularly welcomed by hotel- 
keepers and hordes of Parisians who schemed to increase 
their income by renting rooms at twenty to fifty francs 
daily—official rates—to the expected sportsman. As it has 
turned out, the swarms of visitors have failed to appear— 
a bitter disappointment to the householder who had set 
up beds in every corner of his apartment, at no small profit 
to the furniture dealer. It could scarcely be expected that 
this same aggrieved householder would make a sympathetic 
spectator at Colombes. But again, his attitude is only 
partly responsible for the events of that Sunday. 

As for the Olympic Games, popular opinion has it 
that they have turned out to be a four (read, “‘fizzle’’). Is it 
merely a question of faulty organization, or does not the 
real truth lie deeper? Has not the world lost interest in 
Olympic games? 

For four long years the nations played a game of their 
own, bloodier and more savage than Franco-American 
Rugby, and infinitely more absorbing. Today, the na- 
tions have not lost their war psychology: they have carried 
it over into their sports. France, always the frankest of 
nations, shows this with greater clearness than other, more 
reticent, countries. Besides, the eighth Olympiad is being 
held in Paris. 

For, in spite of the pleasant things that have been 
said so often of late about international sport “cementing 
international friendship,” sport today is not international. 
That, it seems to me, was the chief lesson of the Colombes 
Rugby game. Sport today is national as war is; it is 
even chauvinistic. It contributes to national glory. The 
athletes of our particular country are superior to yours 
because our stock, our training, and our ideals are superior 
to yours. Because of this superiority, our athletes (or 
our army) must always be victorious. Only foul means 
can defeat them (submarines, poison gas, and slugging). 
The game is an attack on the honor, traditions, and ideals 
of our particular nation. The opponent is an enemy. 

That was the frame of mind of the crowd at Colombes 
that lynched in spirit, if not in fact, every member of the 
victorious American team. 
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Perhaps the American team did slug, or, rather, un- 
doubtedly it did; and as the anger of the spectators grew 
noisier, it probably slugged harder. The Frenchmen for 
their part retorted by kicking and biting. As for the crowd, 
when their heroes, one by one, were carried bleeding or 
unconscious to the side-lines, it rocked and roared under 
the low May sky. Women in the bleachers shrieked in- 
structions as to what anatomical portions of their visitors 
they wished destroyed. Somewhat bewildered by so vocal 
a display of hostility, the Americans played doggedly on; 
they too had a “national honor” at stake. And they con- 
tinued to roll up a considerable score in their favor. Then 
the crowd lost its wits completely. High up on the stand 
a man in white, presumably an American, was clubbed to 
insensibility. Dead, the first rumor had it, a rumor greeted 
with howls of joy. A limp white figure was carried off on 
a stretcher in the wake of two unconscious French players. 
At last the game was over. Then came the American an- 
them. New pandemonium. Ten yards from the trombone 
not a note could be heard. One policeman was seen shriek- 
ing threats to America and Americans; another squatted 
on his heels—a gesture greatly appreciated by the crowd 
until the brass band had ceased its dumb show. 

Was this an anti-American demonstration—a manifes- 
tation of savagery peculiarly French? Or was it merely 
an indication that the war has laid its bloody fingers on 
another of our dear illusions, crushing it to atoms? “For 
it isn’t only the French,” a Parisian friend assures me. 
“The British are just as bad. They too have lost the old 
sporting spirit; all they want is to win.” 

Which reminds me of a war story. In the first months 
of the war, when there was little animosity between com- 
batants, there was a good deal of fraternization between 
the lines. At Christmas there was even a Rugby game. 
The young Englishman who told the story showed photo- 
graphs. 

“Who won?” someone inquired. 

“The Germans,” came the answer. “And it was a 
damned good thing for our morale. We found that out 
when we began fighting again, next day!” 

Not a bright future for international sport! 


In the Driftway 


VY ITH a humble heart and a mind that ought to be 
convinced if it isn’t, the Drifter offers his readers 
the thoughts of a man who seems to have earned the right 


to call the Drifter a few rather harsh names. “Dear 
Drifter,” are the deceptively mild words with which his 


letter begins: 


* % * * * 


HIS is black treason against the eyes of youth. This is old 

age with a vengeance. I speak of your proposed legislation 
in the issue of June 4 against the travel of children. 

I must have been one of those pampered children you 
speak of. I was taken to Europe at the age of six, and again 
at the age of twelve, and yet again at the age of eighteen. I 
traveled on a sleeping-car fairly early; and I saw Paris before 
I was allowed to eat pastry at supper time. Well I remember 
how at Number 4, Ford Road, London, my brother and I fin- 
ished the day at tea time—bread and jam and those things— 
and had to go to bed by day while my sister and the old folks 
still had another meal to look forward to. 

And now you, you old codger, are trying to tell me that I 
had my thrills before I could enjoy them and have been spoiled 


from ever a thrill again. As for the former I warrant you 
my first trip down New York harbor—it was on the Columbia, 
and I was bursting with the pride of her three stacks as against 
the two of the ship my grandparents were sailing on—will never 
be excelled in all my life, and what thrill I get out of later trips 
will borrow something from the surpassing wonder of that day. 
The ship, inside, was in a turmoil because the old folks were 
steward and that steward for chairs and 
while I was allowed to have 


scrambling to see this 
table seats—you know how it is 
only a fleeting glimpse of the harbor that 


Sut I remember it was misty, 


smelled so strange 
and so good. that the water was 
gray and oily, and that we passed a bell b 10y (; 
man, do you think a person of twenty-five can get a real kick 
And I saw icebergs on that trip, six of them 
Irish 


sister's 


od neavens, 


out of a bell buoy! 
one after another; and I saw Lough Foyle on a sunny 
morning in June; and I saw enough wild roses on my ; 
birthday in Antrim to make every subsequent sight of bios sOms 
only a thing to be compared to that one. And I smelled the 
soft coal smoke all through England, until the smel! of it today 
always brings a little grip at the heart—like the wattk round 
Lichtenberg, I suppose. And I heard the donkeys on a Sunday 
morning tethered on the Avenue de Neuilly outside of Paris: 
and I drove home many evenings past the Are de Triomphe 
with carriages and people all busily going 
got lost one day in the Hotel Cluny—and I yuess you « 
duplicate that thrill at twenty-five! : 


somewhere: and I 


ouldn't 


¥ ¥ * “ 


ELL, I wish I could make you do penance for your treason 

by reciting every one of all the thrills that come back to 
me in endless procession as I sit here and allow them to come 
Pampered? Well, perhaps; but I can swap school stories with any 
stay-at-home boy I’ve ever met, out of the year my brother and 
I spent at Taplow Grammar School, Taplow, Bucks. The rod 
was often and the food was scant, and the bath water soiled 
through not having been drawn for me aloie! There was Head 
master Rogers, who was in liquor too often and sang in a bass 
voice at the exercises, and Breen, who used a piece of kindling 
on me one day out in the drill yard, and Peter, the head boy, and 
—oh, well, why tell you, who would have had me at home in a 
Philadelphia suburb “preparing for romance”! 

And well I can afford to flout your sympathy, old dear. 
For today is my little girl's first birthday, and on Tuesday my 
boy will be three years old. Just last Saturday I was in Engle- 
wood Station at Chicago, seeing them off with their mother and 
grandmother to Philadelphia. It was the Pennsylvania Limited. 
I used to watch the Pennsylvania Limited go west through 
Narberth, Pennsylvania, way back in 1905. The thrill is still 
with me, in spite of you. Number 2 was some ten cars long last 
Saturday, riding behind the Pennsylvania’s finest looking brute, 
a K-4. Do you know the K-4, you expert in thrills? I'll be in 
New York this summer and will gladly make a trip to Newark 
with you, if your early travels have really deprived you of the 
joy of knowing what kind of engine you ride behind. 

As I said, Donny is three and Margaret is one, and in just 
five years, or even four, they’ll take their first sea trip, and it 
will be out of New York harbor, because that’s the finest thing 
in America, and you can come to see us off, if you will, and I 
will show you, through the eyes of youth, what you may once 
have known but have since forgotten—the mystery, the fear, 
and the beloved solemnity, to a little boy, of the world that 
moves. 

Sympathetically yours, for early traveling, 
D. E. MONTGOMERY 


¥ * * + « 


LL of which ieads the Drifter to muse rather mourn- 
fully on the possibility, in some long future, of turn- 
ing over his robes of office to a new Drifter whose name 
will be Donny—or perhaps even Margaret. 
THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 
A Casualty in France 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I quote from The Nation, April 30, page 495: “What 
they call ‘economic soundness’ may mean a new kind of indus- 
trial slavery, but it is at least better than an era of new wars.” 

That sentence—from you—has slain my infant and milk- 
fed liberal faith. It was born on the heights of the Gerardmer 
Training Sector in September, 1918—strangely enough assisted 
by the same hand that now does murder: a stray copy of The 
Nation. And now the sage femme of that delivery, who since 
has served faithfully as wet-nurse, drops a poison drug in the 
the milk! 

A rather intelligent Catholic of Czechy put it to me in this 
way: 

The organized Catholic church may have meant a sys- 

tem of ecclesiastical slavery for Europe, but has it not 
proved better for the masses than the confusion and strife 
resulting from the doctrines of free interpretation and 
direct responsibility to God? After all, it is true that Jesus 
was a revolutionist, but one cannot exist forever in a state 
of revolution; order must succeed confusion, and order 
means—authority. 
“Leave us in peace, torment us not!” ... Evil’s plea 
throughout the ages. 

“Business (not Youth) must be served!” and Asia, India, 
Africa, yea, and the islands of the sea, are converts to this 
“economic soundness” which is another spelling of industrial 
slavery—converts at the point of the bayonet. 

“Give us a king!” the tribes cried. Well, why not? This 
freedom is perhaps too solid a diet for such as we milk-fed. 
Economic security, at a price. Who knows the terms made by 
the Commission and Poincaré and Morgan? A banker’s peace— 
the patent medicine that makes us sleep again. But then, per- 
haps, The Nation is tired out by these six long years’ struggle to 
keep the child alive—it cried so in the night! Well, it’s better 
dead than a slave to drugs like that. 


Bordeaux, May 7 ELIA, Junior 


The Doctors’ Union 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation for April 30 together with the Detroit 
Academy of Surgery gave a sharp dig to the Ford hospital of 
Detroit. I take it that your attitude is due to the fact that you 
feel under obligations to stand by the doctors’ trade union, and 
the doctors certainly do not want anyone to interfere with their 
methods of polite banditry 

I am no publicity agent for Mr. Ford, but it seems to me 
the working people who are so unlucky as to fall sick should 
have a word. Anyone who has been stung by modern hospitals 
and doctors must greet the Ford plan with a shout of joy. His 
idea is simply to protect sick and injured employees from being 
exploited by doctors, nurses, and hospitals. The modern cost 
of sickness is appalling and unnecessary. If you can find an 
honest doctor he may possibly admit that none but the very rich 
and the very poor can afford to be sick and have adequate care. 
The rich can meet their bills, the very poor are charity patients, 
but what about the rest of us? I know case after case of those 
of moderate incomes who must go shabby and pinched after 
serious illness because of exorbitant medical charges. They are 
decent people who pay their debts, but they certainly know the 
medical profession has them “on the hip.” If there is any plan 
—even a Ford plan—to lessen the middle-class terror of illness 
and its consequent exploitation I believe there are millions of 
people who will cry “Bring it on.” 


Berkeley, California, May 25 R. WHEELER 








A Vote for Coolidge 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I cannot agree with your editorial entitled Mr 
Coolidge Rampant in your issue of May 7. That is, I agree with 
everything but your demand for the defeat of Mr. Coolidge. 

Mr. Coolidge is the true representative of the average mind 
in our land since the war for democracy. His ideals, his menta] 
State, everything, prove him to be “the average.” So why 
shouldn’t he win? If he is the true pattern of the great ma- 
jority, why should he be defeated, unless, perhaps, we have 
ceased being a government of the majority? 

Over 36,000 people paid to see the opening game in Cincin- 
nati on April 15 and thousands were turned away. Over 27,000 
paid to see the game on May 4 at Cincinnati. ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” a play reaching the very lowest depths of mediocrity, 
was sold out for twelve weeks here, breaking all records. Box- 
ing contests are packed all the time. On the other hand we 
cannot support even a weekly labor paper. Schildkraut played 
to an empty house and “The Fool” was nearly a failure. 

People let out their thinking. They are static mentally and 
politically. They want to be let alone. This is why our Presi- 
dent should be elected; he wonderfully represents the vast ma- 
jority of our people. 


Cincinnati, May 5 NICHOLAS KLEIN 


More Midsummer Madness 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A gentleman of substance and standing, born in Rus- 
sia but long since naturalized an American, wishes to adopt his 
cousin, at present an orphan in one of the state orphan homes in 
Odessa, and has applied to the Russian Red Cross to assist him 
to bring the twelve-year-old boy to the United States. 

The Russian Government, before issuing the boy a passport 
to go knocking akout the world, desires to know whether there 
is any assurance that he will not be detained at Ellis Island 
and then sent back to Russia. Inquiry reveals that if the boy 
is permitted to come to Constantinople he will there be supplied, 
for a consideration, with a passport issued by the representa- 
tive of the Provisional Government of Russia headed by Alexan- 
der Kerensky, and that such a passport will be duly honored by 
the United States authorities. A passport issued him by the 
only Government that has functioned in Russia, anywhere, for 
the past four years will not be honored. 

To the matter-of-fact Russian Soviet Government this seems 
somewhat too complicated a proceeding, and so the boy remains 
in an overcrowded institution in the Ukrainian Republic. 

A young Russian in the American army during the war died 
carrying $10,000 war-risk insurance. His next of kin is his 
father, seventy years old, living in Saratov, Russia. For three 
years the combined efforts of the American and Russian Red 
Cross societies have tried to cut their way through the red tape 
of the Veterans’ Bureau and get the old man his money. But 
the ruling is that the necessary papers must be executed befor 
an American consular officer—and of course there is none 
darkest Russia. A British consular officer whose signature ani 
seal would be duly authenticated by the British Prime Minister 
and his in turn by the American Ambassador to Great Britai: 
would not do. So the seventy-year-old father whose son died 
for “the absolute principle of self-sacrifice” that his loyalty t 
his adopted land imposed must travel five days and four nights, 
bringing with him two neighbors to prove his identity, in order 
to receive the evidence of that care with which America pro- 
tected those dependent upon her defenders. 

But if you will consult the World Almanac you will find 
three Russian consuls general and four consuls in various 
cities of the United States. Who are these gentlemen? 

New York, June 1 PAXTON HIBBEN 
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of McAdoo’s activities as secretary of the treasury. 
a brief review of his early life, and more detail upon his tri- 
umph in building the Hudson tubes and linking them up with 


Books 


McAdoo, Plunger 


McAdoo: The Man and His Times, A Panorama in Democracy. 


By Mary Synon. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3. 
HE unforeseen ramifications of the oleaginous archaeology 


initiated by Senator La Follette and executed by Senators 


Walsh, Wheeler, and others seem likely to have converted this 
book, intended as a prompt and opportune campaign biography, 
into a political obituary. 


Miss Synon confines herself almost entirely to an account 
There is 


traction system of the metropolis; but the emphasis is upon 
establishment of the federal reserve system, the creation of 
merchant marine, the beginnings of rural credits, the float- 
of the Liberty Loans, the loans to the Allied countries, and 


government administration of railroads. There is a complete 
and, perhaps, significant silence concerning McAdoo’s achieve- 
ments since 1919. The book concludes with the following para- 
graph: 

In January, 1919, McAdoo left Washington. The Presi- 
dent had gone abroad, evangeling his crusade for a lasting 
peace. Under the softness of an early Southern spring- 
time forsythia was blossoming on the Hill. Over the land 
brooded the peace which he had done his part to win. To 
a country triumphant, vindicated, dedicated, he faced for- 
ward, one of its private citizens. Through the years of its 
trial he had been steward of such wealth as Midas never 
dreamed, had held such power as Caesar never knew... . 

He could look back across the Plaza to the white mass of 

the Capitol, luminous in the golden light of noon, and lift 

his head in pride that he had kept the faith of the fathers 

of the Republic. 

How tragic and incongruous for the odor of petroleum to intrude 
upon this idyl! Nor are we informed at all concerning certain 
elements of unsoundness in McAdoo’s financial policies and 
methods, the tremendous mistake of the merchant marine, or 
the colossal graft subtly saddled on the country by railroad 
owners under government administration. 

It is rare that a man can survive a campaign biography, 
but Mr. McAdoo emerges fairly creditably even from this 
rather gushy eulogy. There can be no doubt of his possession 
of originality, courage even to the margin of rashness, great 
energy, somewhat striking qualities of leadership, no little per- 
sonal charm, real administrative ability, genuine political, social, 
and economic liberalism, and a truly sympathetic understanding 
of modern problems, coupled with a fine sense of justice and 
fair dealing. That he possesses some weaknesses must be con- 
ceded, among them the fact that the trend toward audacity and 
adventure and the element of the “plunger” in him might at 
times disturb the soundness of his judgment, and a suspicion 
that 100 per cent sincerity is not to be detected in all of his 
public utterances. Witness the associate of Palmer, one who not 
only was aware of the enormous frauds and profiteering dur- 
ing the war but one who had given publicity to their revelation, 
telling the treasury officials upon his retirement: “I go out of 
public life with a most intense admiration for our institutions, 
their value and their power. Their inspiration and their ideal- 
ism have been revindicated and set forward as a result of this 
Great War.” Hear the would-be recipient of the million-dol- 
lar Doheny fee declaring in 1924: “For the last three years 
we have witnessed a complete degradation of idealism in Amer- 
ica. That noble idealism which marked the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson, all the ideals he represented were jeered at 
during the last election—an exaltation of materialism. We 
are now reaping the inevitable fruits of political and moral 
debauchery.” But, after all, what sincere man has ever suc- 
ceeded as a public leader in a democracy, unless his sincerity 












has been inextricably intertwined with impressive stupidity? 

On the whole, however, it appears that Mr. McAdoo, aside 
from inferiority in academic training in political science and 
in rhetorical talent and resourcefulness, can lay more genuine 
claim to the position of logical leader of the liberal and con- 
structive forces in the Democratic Party than Woodrow Wilson 


could substantiate. He possesses fully as great capacity as a 
leader and organizer of men and party groups, much more 
human and social geniality and attractiveness, far greater 
power to arouse and retain a warm personal following, an ir 
finitely greater acquaintance with, and grasp upon, the funda 
mental realities in modern American life and problems, and 
vast superiority as regards physical energy and administrative 
capacity. And his progressivism is more genuine and long-stand 
ing and far le opportunist than that of Mr. W n The 


essence of the whole matter seems to be that in 1919 Mr. Me 
Adoo was confronted with the alternative of the assurance of 
accumulating a large personal pecuniary fortune or a reason 


able probability of becoming President of the United States on 


March 4, 1925. With the characteristic optimism of the plunger 
and promoter he took a gambling chance upon the | bility of 
gobbling both of these enviable objective 

The fact that his retention as counsel for Doher ould 
be regarded as more of a political disqualification than Coolidge 
sitting without protest through the cabinet meetings at which 
the oil lands were abstracted from the government, consorting 
with “Ned” McLean et al., and reluctance to d Denb 


and Daugherty, is not to be explained on grounds of relative 


~~ 


guilt or innocence, personal implication or responsibilit: 

on the basis of the psychology of the American people The 
Demos can understand and extenuate the facts of graft 
log-rolling, and back-scratching, and appreciate why a man wil! 


protect his guilty friends and party associates, but they cannot 
comprehend how an honest man could ever earn a millior 
dollar legal fee. They find it easier and more palatable to weer 
affectionately at the bier of the late ex-ditor of the Marion 


Star, who appointed and sponsored Daugherty and protected 
that scoundrel, “Charley” Forbes, while he made away with a 
quarter of a billion dollars intended for war cripples and their 
widows and orphans. HARRY ELMER BARNE 


Creative Criticism 
Many Minds. By Carl Van Doren. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
CC VAN DOREN has written a fascinating guide-book 
to the American mind. 

He begins, appropriately, with Mary Austin, the outstand 
ing representative in our literature today of the intense and 
visionary and prophetic. The “folk-wisdom” 
pleases him by its hardness and shrewdness; but he is well 
aware that it is directed by instinctive purpose against all that 
eccentrically departs from the traditional folk-norm. FE. W. 
Howe, the corner-grocery philosopher par ercellence, delights 
Mr. Van Doren by the rougher cynicism and the deeper malice 
with which he expresses this same folk-wisdom; and the limi 
tations of this cynicism are so obvious that Mr. Van Doren takes 
them for granted, without troubling himself to state them. 

If these represent the prose of the American folk-spirit, 
Robert Frost may be said to have discovered the poetry of it 
among the dwindling farm-population of New England, where 
its chief merits are those that spring from the homely honesty 
with which a traditional destiny is accepted. 

These merits, which Mr. Van Doren evaluates with such 
tact and tolerance for a generation of readers who have learned 
to be impatient of them, hark back decidedly to New England 
history; George Ade in Indiana and E. W. Howe in Kansas have 
not lost the Yankee twang to their wit. And of this Yankee 
spirit of order, which was at its best a sturdy utopian courage 
and only at its worst the puritan fanaticism of which we have 
heard so much, Professor Stuart P. Sherman is the contempo- 


of George Ade 
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rary propagandist. Following into the past, says Mr. Van 
Doren, “the trail of the written word,” Professor Sherman has 
found that “the widest, most beaten, and least-interrupted trail 
led to Plymouth Rock.” 

To these exponents of order and common sense may be 
added George Santayana, that ironic castigator of the follies of 
romantic impulse; though his vision of order far transcends the 
narrow and harsh concepts of Yankee philosophy, he stands in 
this group merely as the representative of a more ancient and 
urbane conservatism. 

But changes have come—not yesterday, nor wholly as an 
aftermath of the war: George Ade had already begun satirizing 
them in their more superficial aspects a quarter of a century 
ago. Yet fifteen years ago, if Mr. Van Doren had written such 
a book as this, he would have found this stubborn folk-conserva- 
tism in the saddle in our literature. Fifteen years ago the 
changed world in which we actually lived was viewed humor- 
ously, or with alarm, but scarcely with sympathy, by our 
writers. And if we have been thus slow to welcome and cele- 
brate these changes, it does argue a temperamental conservatism 
in our folk. But that conservatism is not the last word, as the 
newest American literature shows. 

Under the heading New Growths, the second half of Mr. 
Van Doren’s book is given to examples of this sudden flowering 
of romance out of our hard Yankee soil. Romance means here 
the opposite of caution—a full-blooded acceptance of the whole 
of life, an acceptance of its dangers, too, and a refusal to let 
“success” and “failure” be the ultimate tests of living. 

My candle burns at both ends; 

It will not last the night; 

But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends— 
It gives a lovely light! 

It is in this spirit that the possibilities of modern life are 
being explored; these new writers speak for their multitudes, 
too. Yet the roots of this romantic flowering are firmly set in 
the hard Puritan soil, and the sap which invigorates it came 
from those acrid juices of the ground. It has its own principles, 
and its own sternnesses, different from the old ones, but not 
alien to the spirit of them. It may in time come to be recog- 
nized as a new kind of puritanism; but at any rate, it is a new 
kind. It marks an effort toward a sort of order of which the 
boundaries are not yet known, because not yet reached. Mean- 
while, this romantic spirit is reckless on theory as well as on 
impulse, and is finely tempered to endure the consequences of 
recklessness. 

Of this new spirit the poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay 
is the perfect and lucid lyrical expression; but it struggles to 
utterance in the tempestuous rhetoric of Vachel Lindsay and in 
the dithyrambs of Carl Sandburg. It has its prose moods, of 
which Heywood Broun is a whimsical and charming exponent, 
in his novels as well as in his journalism. And if one com- 
pares the humor of Ring Lardner with the humor of George 
Ade, one can hardly fail to perceive that the laugh is now on 
the other side of the mouth: it is folk-wisdom that is being 
satirized—exhibited very tenderly as a sublime stupidity. 

To these and some few other emergent writers Mr. Van 
Doren devotes a hundred pages of swift and luminous descrip- 
tion and analysis, and traces meanings which reach out far 
beyond the immediate area of discourse. Within the last few 
years, literary criticism in America has taken part in this 
romantic revival, and has been liberated from the narrow round 
of strictly literary and moral interests. Literature has been 
taken as a part of life; and it is, accordingly, with life, in its 
most salient aspects, that literary criticism now undertakes to 
deal. In doing so, however, it has often tended to become 
partisan and acrimonious, Because the issues with which it 
deals are live issues, of importance to us all, it has not always 
been possible to preserve the amenities. To this tendency Mr. 
Van Doren is the notable exception. Not less interested in con- 
troversial issues than H. L. Mencken, he nevertheless does not 





raise his voice above the conversational pitch, much less wave 
a tomahawk. Indeed, he presents the singular appearance, in 
this book, of a civilized man discussing literature with an 
equally civilized group of friends. His serenity of temper 
enables his thought to follow many an elusive truth into those 
crevices of nuance where it so often stays hidden from us more 


impatient ones. FLoyD DELL 


The Revolt in the Unions 


Rebellion in Labor Unions. By Sylvia Kopald. Boni and Live- 
right. $2. 

VERY social movement is chronically engaged in a dual 

campaign. Its inner factions struggle, with varying moods 
of vindictiveness, for the control of its outer strategies. This is 
true even of such spiritually bankrupt movements as the two 
old parties or the doctrinal church. And it is, of course, espe- 
cially true of such a significant and militant movement as labor. 
Until the war it was quite possible for the labor specialist to 
keep track of both fronts with most of their interlacing sectors. 
Since then, however, even in America, the labor movement has 
grown too complex. Accordingly we are rapidly developing a 
group of intra-labor students of European sophistication. And 
among them one of the more promising is Dr. Sylvia Kopald. 

The story of labor’s civil guerrilla warfare since the armis- 
tice still needs to be written. Miss Kopald’s book is not, as the 
title may lead one to believe, a study of the New Radicalism in 
American labor and its defeat and changes by the sundry inqui- 
sitions and counter-reformations on the part of its official San- 
hedrins. Her book merely deals with four typical case records 
of rank-and-file revolts against the cumulative neglect and 
reaction by their district or national leaders. Whatever local 
leaders sprang up spontaneously in these bread-and-butter out- 
bursts were innocent of any radical philosophy. They knew 
nothing of Sorel or the war of the pamphlets between Kautsky 
and Lenin. But they did know that their work rules and hours 
and wages were growing relatively worse partly because the 
work rules and hours and wages of their leaders had created an 
economic disparity between them which it seemed impossible to 
bridge psychologically. 

Miss Kopald chose her four illustrations very skilfully to 
cover the great organizational and psychological types of indig- 
enous American labor. Her first sample is the revolt of the 
Illinois miners, an advanced industrial union, against the dis- 
trict machine of President Frank Farrington, in 1919; then 
the Outlaw Rail Strike of the same year, not a philosophical but 
a temperamental radical outburst, which registered the light- 
ning rise and fall of a dual union in our most strategic indus- 
try; then the “vacation movement” among the New York City 
printers, an old-fashioned craft union as conservative as the 
Union League Club; and finally the newspaper web pressmen’s 
strike in New York City last fall, in which the largest local in 
the trade was broken by an absentee labor oligarchy kept in 
power through an archaic senatorial system of elections. In 
these four epitomes Miss Kopald presents an excellent cinema of 
the growing restlessness even in some of the old and entirely 
English-speaking unions. 

What is important and illuminating about these four 
rebellions is their common denominators. They were all 
“bread-and-butter” strikes, outbursts of cumulative grievances 
about hours and wages and especially about work rules. All 
four were directed not against the employers but against the 
big-union officials, whose oligarchy was growing ever less 
benevolent and vigilant and ever more bureaucratic. In all four 
cases these union leaders fought the insurgents with a catch-as- 
catch-can fury compared to which their conduct of strikes seems 
a squeamish Queensberry bout. In every case the leaders pre- 
tended to see in these rebellions not the explosions of exhausted 
patience, which they were, but red revolutions, which they were 
not. And each time they won by a knock-out. Major Berry—in 
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whose trinitarian person is incorporated a leading American 
legionary, a Democratic vice-presidential candidate, and the 
president of the newspaper web pressmen—not only broke the 
New York strike by liquidating its local but actually signed 
away in the new agreement labor’s central plank in its bill of 
rights, the right to strike. Yet Mr. Gompers, whose whole life 
has been spent in keeping our labor movement out of political ex- 
pansion in the economic guerrilla warfare of the strike weapon, 
hailed the major as a hero, “who has engaged in a tremendous 
contest in the interest of the honor and integrity of the Ameri- 
can labor movement”; which goes to show that while the 
masses of American labor are far from being class-conscious, 
their leaders are very definitely so. 

Miss Kopald’s book is a doctoral dissertation, but she never 
commits the main idolatry of the social-science dissertation: 
she shows no hesitancy of courage camouflaged as impartiality. 
She takes the stand that even in economics some things have 
been settled. Reactionary ideas on labor may need objective 
but they need no “impartial” analysis, any more than Elder 
Voliva’s ideas on astronomy or Mr. Bryan’s views on biology 
require the impartial analysis of physical or natural scientists. 
And for this iconoclasm Dr. Kopald deserves our gratitude. 
BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


A Middle-Georgia Pioneer 


Augustus Baldwin Longstreet: A Study of the Development of 
Culture in the South. By John Donald Wade. The Mac- 
millan Company. $4. 

HE name of Augustus Baldwin Longstreet is little known 
7 outside the South, but I believe there are few native 
Georgians over forty years of age who have not read his racy 
stories of old days in middle Georgia, collected under the title 
of “Georgia Scenes.” 

“Gus” Longstreet was born in Augusta in 1771, when that 
city had a population of 1,100 people. His father had a planta- 
tion fourteen miles from town over the South Carolina line, and 
here Gus and his brothers and sisters spent most of their child- 
hood. “There one could go hunting, could fish, could go occa- 
sionally to a corn-shucking or to some other ‘sociable’; and other 
things failing, could always watch the wagons that went pass- 
ing and passing toward Augusta and sometimes toward far- 
away Baltimore.” 

In 1805 the family moved into Augusta, where Mrs. Long- 
street opened a boarding-house, “private at first, but soon toler- 
ably public.” Adjoining the house was a store which partook 
of the nature of a “social center,” as did most stores in pioneer 
days. Mr. Wade suggests that in this gathering-place it is 
likely that young Longstreet came to learn a good deal about 
what is known as “human nature.” A contemporary writer 
describes such a store: 

The liquor was dealt out in quantities to suit the pur- 
chaser. Much of it was sold by the half-pint and drunk 

at the counter. The custom was for the neighboring 

planters to meet at the store, wander in the beautiful 

groves, run quarter races, prictice target-shooting. pitch 
quoits or silver dollars, talk until some one felt thirsty, 

and order a quart or a half-pint, which was socially im- 

bibed at the counter. 

It was this rough, informal life of a frontier community 
that Longstreet depicted in his stories, many of which are en- 
livened with racy character studies and a pungent humor that 
may sometimes give offense to finicky readers, but which was 
thoroughly characteristic of those unsqueamish days. 

Longstreet was studying law at Yale when his father died. 
This brought his Northern residence to a close and in 1814 he 
started home to Augusta. During the years that followed he 
lived a varied and crowded life. He presided over his planta- 
tion; was exceptionally successful as a lawyer; took an active 
part in politics; entered the race for Congress and doubtless 








would have been elected, so popular was he, had he not with- 
drawn from the race on account of the loss of a favorite child. 

From being at first a skeptic, he became an ardent be- 
liever and whole-heartedly religious in the full Methodist sense, 
even to the point of giving up his law practice and entering 
the ministry. His oratorical gifts and his cultural attainments 
made him a noted preacher and it was sot long before he was 
invited to become the head of Emory College, a Methodist in- 
stitution in the charming little town of Oxford, Georgia 

He later served as president of two other State colleges, in 
Mississippi and South Carolina. “Georgia Scenes” dates back to 
his Yale days, when he was in the habit of entertaining his com- 
panions with anecdotes of rustic characters in his almost mythi- 
cal Southern home town. These stories were relished for their 
flavor and vivid characterizations and he was urged to put them 
in writing. 

This he began doing when he moved to Augusta, about 1830, 
and the first one appeared in the Milledgeville Southern Re 
corder. Most of the choicest ones followed in rapid succession 
and later when the author established a paper of his own, the 
Sentinel, they were transferred to its column 

The stories appeared first in book form in 1535 and met 
with great success. They were signed “A Native Georgian” 
and for sometime remained anonymous Not only were the 
tales immensely liked by general readers; they drew praise from 
Poe and John C. Calhoun, and in recognition of their worth 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Longstreet by 
Yale in 1841. 

Mr. Wade's account of this full, attractive life 
in a style in keeping with its subject—picturesque, humorous, 
and suggestive of the homely, kindly spirit which middle 
Georgia’s best heritage from early days. The human quality of 
its scenes and incidents reflects the glow of those mammoth 
hickory fires around which were jovially discussed the anties 
of Ned Brace and Ransy Sniffles. 

It would be refreshing if Southern orators « patriotic 
occasions would consult such sources as that offered by Mr 
Wade in his life of Longstreet and store their memories with 
this and kindred data rather than resort to the usual flowery, 


written 


sentimental “days of Southern chivalry” style 
JULIA COLLIER HARRIS 


Patterns 

All God’s Chillun Got Wings and Welded. By Eugene O'Neill. 

Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Boccaccio’s Untold Tale and Other Plays. By Harry Kemp. 

Brentano’s. $2. 
(* all the many signs of health in Mr. O’Neill’s plays none 

is more striking than his refusal to concern himself with 
the question of “what is suitable for representation on the 
stage,” whether by that phrase be meant some question of pro- 
priety or of the supposed exigencies of dramatic technique. 
There is something almost Elizabethan in his determination to 
put upon the stage whatever seems to him most interesting and 
compelling in contemporary life without bothering much about 
the limitations of conventional dramaturgy., Whatever he has 
wanted to represent he has managed somehow to get upon the 
boards, hiding it away at the Provincetown if it seemed likely 
to shock uptown sensibilities and conveying it in some strange 
form if it was rebellious to ordinary theatrical method. Thus 
his plays are not only good in themselves but they promise well 
for others because their bold robustness, their reckless confi- 
dence in tackling the largest themes, and the complete absence 
which they display of any fear of failing through attempting 
too much are the signs of the lusty youth of a new literature, 
once more enlarging the horizon of the stage until it includes the 
whole world. Because, like most innovators, he has not been too 
much afraid of writing badly he has written very wel! indeed. 


If his influence is ever for anything except good it will 
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be because the externals of his manner are more easily imitated 
than his matter. “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” for instance, 
presents without any argument and with what appears to be 
the most fragmentary realism a series of scenes in the life of 
a white woman married to a Negro. It would be very easy to 
write a play which would resemble it superficially and yet be very 
bad, to copy the crude actuality of his dialogue, the simple vio- 
lence of his action, and the obvious narrative sequence of his 
short scenes and produce only the most naive of melodramas. 
But simplicity and directness are only half of his secret; the 
rest is a psychological subtlety usually hidden by the sim- 
plicity of the action but always present, so that his plays, 
though they deal with primitive people, are never primitive. 
His characters, it is true, are inarticulate. Their store of words 
is too small to explain their feelings and they are not always 
capable of even comprehending their predicament, but while 
they flounder helplessly the spectator comprehends them. Like 
the Emperor Jones, like the heroine of “Diff’rent,” and like the 
Hairy Ape, the black man and the white woman mated in the 
present play are in the grip of forces larger and subtler than 
their intellects. The essence of the tragedy, however simple and 
brutal the external events may be, lies not in these events 
but in the struggle which goes on within the minds of the 
protagonists between their own characters and forces stronger 
than they. 

The accidents of civilization brought these two representa- 
tives of alien races into contact, misfortunes which made them 
equally outcast joined them together, but their problem could not 
be solved by them as individuals. They could fly from all out- 
ward manifestations of the passions which their breach of the 
taboo had raised, but they could not fly from the presence in 
themselves of the same feelings which lead the group to condemn 
them. Both the man’s pathetic effort to justify himself through 
learning and the woman’s hatred of that effort are mute con- 
fessions that neither could escape the sense of mysterious in- 
feriority in the one. Intellectually they might convince them- 
selves that no inferiority could exist which was not manifest 
in character, emotionally they might feel that their love was 
proof of their equality, but deeper than reason or love was the 
conviction born of habit and tradition which as individuals 
they were not strong enough to conquer. They might deny but 
they could never forget it and from the conflict could come only 
misery and madness. When near the end the delirious wife en- 
ters the room to comfort her husband bending over his books and 
then, as she leaves, pokes her head through the portieres to shout 
“Nigger,” madness is merely making overt a duality of feeling 
which could never have been removed. Thus the real protago- 
nist of the piece is not any character but the sense of inferiority, 
and the play is not melodrama but psychological tragedy. 

“Welded” must be put down as one of Mr. O’Neill’s failures, 
for it is conventional both in treatment and material. 

While Mr. O’Neill succeeds in the difficult task of expressing 
important and permanent truths by means of symbols chosen 
from contemporary reality, Mr. Kemp takes the easier method 
of emphasizing the permanence of his ideas by setting his action 
in the timeless realm of fancy. His little plays are full of intel- 
ligence and of poetic truth but they can never have the same 
importance for the stage as those of his fellow-insurgent be- 
cause the material of most of our art must come from contempo- 
rary life. Mr. Kemp shows again the vitality which remains 
in old themes, but Mr. O'Neill does something more important 
when he seizes upon material which no previous writer has sub- 
dued to literary form. He shows how meaning can be ex- 
tracted from the clash of contemporary events which are too 
close to our eyes and ears to seem other than chaotic, and he 
discovers patterns where none were seen before. He runs a 
risk which Mr. Kemp escapes, for superficial people see in him 
only sound and fury, but he is performing a greater service by 
discovering what every age must discover for itself, namely, 
that the materials of art and the materials of life are the same. 
J. W. KRuTCH 





Turkey Through the Eyes of a Turk 


Speaking of the Turks. By Mufty-Zade K. Zia Bey. Duffield 
and Company. $1.75. 

UNDREDS of books have been written about the Turks 

and their country by persons of many nationalities after 
longer or shorter sojourn in the country. Many of these have 
attempted to reveal to the Western world the inside of the minds 
of the Turkish people. Most such books have been but indiffer- 
ently successful. Foreigners from Western European countries 
have been unable to grasp all elements of the situation fully. 
Non-Turkish natives of the Near East have regularly had differ- 
ent points of view from the Turks, and have sometimes deliber- 
ately striven to falsify Turkish ideas. The present book is 
unique in being written by a Turk who is in full sympathy with 
the ambitions of his people in their new day, and who, at the 
same time, is able from long residence in America to grasp the 
American point of view and to write clearly and idiomatically. 
He has been assisted in his observations by an American wife. 

Zia Bey’s descent from a Turkish family which has held 
high position during four or five centuries gave him entrance 
to the houses of numerous relatives and family friends, with 
whom he was soon on such terms of intimacy as to receive their 
frank opinions in regard to current affairs. The chapters of 
his book reveal Turkish groups of several sorts under a variety 
of conditions. Zia Bey and his wife lived at different times in 
the European quarter of Pera, the Turkish district of Stambul, 
and on the island of Prinkipo. He visited in houses along the 
Bosphorus, and conversed with publicists, religious men, Nation- 
alists, American teachers at Robert College, and Turkish teach- 
ers and artists. Accordingly, a reader who has followed care- 
fully the smooth flow of his prose has been given from the Turk- 
ish point of view information of many sorts. 

The time was that of the occupation of Constantinople by 
Allied troops, while the Nationalist Government was gathering 
strength at Angora. Turkey is shown in a state of distinct 
transition, when her people were in many ways endeavoring to 
expel foreign influences and reconstitute their political and eco- 
nomic life on a new and thoroughly independent basis. The 
Turks in Constantinople were maintaining a reserved attitude 
toward the occupying foreigners, endeavoring to contrast their 
own dignified behavior with what they considered to be the 
noisy and unworthy conduct of Levantine Greeks and Arme- 
nians. Every Turkish man and many a Turkish woman was 
engaged in some form of business, under the necessity of earn- 
ing a living in other ways than through military and govern- 
mental office. Educated Turks were thinking carefully over the 
problems of political and religious organization. Departing 
from the old Moslem attitude of inherent superiority, but aban- 
doning nothing essential in their own view of life, they were 
inclined to seek for a reconciliation between their ideas and 
the ideas of the West. 

Zia Bey seldom allows himself to be sarcastic or bitter. 
But Americans who are acquainted with the work and the 
motives of American missionaries, educators, and relief workers 
in Turkey cannot but raise objection to occasional misinterpre- 
tations of their activities. The chapter entitled A Glimpse of 
Islam is interesting both for its truth and its error. Zia Bey 
took some American friends to talk with the theologian Hassan 
Effendi, who lived in Stambul in a simple house beside a fire- 
swept area. The old gentleman told them truly how education 
is the principal foundation of Islam, and affirmed in partial error 
that the Crusades deprived the East of its wealth and learning. 
He upheld the scientific accuracy of the Koran, and the equality 
according to its teachings of all believers in one God; he af- 
firmed that in the early days of Islam, Christian and Jewish sol- 
diers fought side by side with Moslems against idolaters; he 
believed that a little later “all the Moslem states, although keep- 
ing their entire independence, became a federation under the 
administration of a single Caliph”; and he accused the Western 
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nations of breaking up this unity; he said that the West has 
taken the riches and lands of the East and does not know that 
its God is the same as the God of the East. The Western inter- 
rretation of history does not square with all of this. 

There are few serious errors in the book, and it may be 
well recommended to Westerners who desire to understand the 
Turkish point of view as regards recent momentous events in 
that interesting part of the world. 

ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


Books in Brief 


Everyday Biology. By J. Arthur Thomson. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25. 

The editors of Doran’s Modern Readers’ Bookshelf profess 
to offer “fresh appraisals of many things that interest modern 
men and women”; to rediscover matters of intense fascination 
that are buried in meticulous and forbidding scholarship. Quot- 
ing James Harvey Robinson, they set out “to remold convic- 
tions in the light of added knowledge.” Yet ‘Everyday Biology” 
differs from a high-school text on elementary biology in little 
but its unconventional style, which ranges from flippant and 
jocular to sentimental. The name of Sir J. Arthur Thomson 
will probably sell the book, and the quotation from Mr. Robin- 
son will give it a purposeful exterior, but the “fresh appraisals” 
of biological problems have yet to be made, and the fascinating 
treasure still lies buried in technical journals, 
A Short History of International Intercourse. By C. Delisle 

Burns. London: Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

This book, its author tells us, was written because “there is 
no history which shows how far civilized life has arisen out 
of the peaceful cooperation between different peoples.” It is 
essentially a history of peace. Making no pretension to cover 
the whole field of history or to reveal new facts, it sets forth in 
vivid style the international origin of modern civilization. The 
book is written for the general reader and the undergraduate 
rather than for scholars, but even scholars may find in it a 
reminder of forgotten facts as well as a valuable statement of 
a point of view which ought to correct some of the follies of 
present-day nationalism. 


The American Labor Year Book, 1928-4. Edited by Solon De 
Leon and Nathan Fine. Rand School of Social Science. 
$3. 

It is an encouraging thing that so scientific and impartial 

a work as the 1923-24 edition of the “American Labor Year 

Book” can grow out of the bitter and divided condition of the 

American labor movement. The Rand School, a Socialist insti- 

tution, has produced a book which discusses the Socialist Party, 

the Workers (Communist) Party, and Mr. Samuel Gompers with 
almost equal objectivity. Through its five successive editions 
the Year Book has been growing into an invaluable encyclo- 
pedia of labor, comparing favorably with the “International 

Labor Year Book” issued in England and with anything pub- 

lished by the International Labor Office in Geneva. Here are 

tabloid data on industrial conditions, taxes, immigration; labor 
laws, banks, schools, disputes; and summaries of the trade-union, 
labor-party, and cooperative movements at home and abroad. 

The section on the international relations of labor is a particu- 

larly careful and comprehensive summary—almost too detailed 

—from which the professional Red-hunters might derive a great 

deal of valuable information more accurate than that at their 

disposal. An epitome of labor history in 1922 and 1923 and a 

directory of labor organizations, with addresses, the world 

over, help make this new edition a handbook which must take 
its place beside the “Statesman’s Year-Book” and the “World 

Almanac” on the desks of editors and students of politics and 

economics, 


Drama 


Emanuel Reicher 
\ POEM, a painting, or a symphony must have rare power 
4 t Irfvive a 


generation; how much ¢reater, t be remen 
bered, must be the work of an actor whose creation pe ‘ 
the moment it is born. Emanue! Reicher, who died in Ber 
on May 15, is one of the few actors whose art f 

When, in 18623, as a 14-year-old boy, Emanuel Reicher 
sought a passport in his Galician home in order t 
father to Russia, he discovered that official he did not « 
There was no record of } birt H parent simed he had 
been born on June 7, 1849; his godparents, called with 

aid June 24. The official recorded the latter date, and there 
after Emanuel Reicher celebrated two birthdays, one private, 
one official. 

His father intended him to become a merchant, but ra! 
away from home and from the Cracow gymnasium e: 
year lived almost pennile with groups of wandering Hun 
garian actors. Finally, worn out, he returned } ) © xt 
refused a business career. A few months later he was a super 
and understudy in a Budapest theater, and an actor's illn 


gave him his first role and his first succe 
found that his bad German accent stood in his way. He set te 
work, and a few years later—after engagements in Leipzig and 
Munich—he met the supreme test, again in Vienna Laube, 
director of the Vienna Hofburg Theater, prided himself on hi 
ability to place any actor after a few words, by h 
Reicher had just been tried out for the second time; “Where 
do you come from?” Laube asked. 
ment. 

Reicher’s first Berlin director was Lautenberg, with whom 
he had once shared an attic lodging in Budapest. In collabora- 
tion with this able man Reicher became a leader in the naturalist 
movement. He may fairly claim to have discovered a whole 
series of authors who owed their first great successes to his 
genius. ‘Nature is the broom with which we sweep the false 
and untrue out of the temple of art, clearing ground for the 
new and creative’—so Reicher wrote to Hermann Bahr. That 
letter was his program. Its inspiration dated from his Munich 
days—one scene which he there played throughout in an ex- 
cited whisper was greeted with astonishment. He was the first 
to recognize Ibsen’s importance, and incited Lautenberg to give 
“The Wild Duck” its premiere. Ibsen’s mystic art was very 
close to him, always sympathetic to the occult and supernatural. 

The high point of his art lies in the years of his work at 
the Deutsche and the Lessing theaters, under Otto Brahm, with 
whom he had the profoundest sympathy. There he discovered 
Gerhart Hauptmann; and later he introduced and advocated 
Strindberg and Wedekind, Hermann Bahr and Schnitzler. His 
Rosmer, his John Gabriel Borkmann, his Father (Strindberg), 
his Florian Geyer were unforgettable. Maximilian Harden once 
wrote—“We should build altars to him.” When the young Max 
Reinhardt founded his Kleines Theater, Reicher was his friend, 
adviser, and leading actor. Reinhardt never quite forgave him 
for returning to Brahm. 

In 1899 he toured in Russia and America. His success 
across the Atlantic was so great that when Brahm died he 
settled in the United States. He believed that America was on 
the threshold of a great artistic development. 
thought, was ready to abandon the star-system, the introduction 
of which in Germany he so deplored. Last winter he returned to 
Germany full of ideas and plans for further work in America, 
and none who saw him in his last parts—although he 
years old—would have theught that the end was so near. 

The German- and the Jewish-language stage loses in him 
one of its most selfless leaders. He leaves not only the memory 
of his art but his gifted children to carry on his artistic inheri- 
tance, ALICE VON HEIDENHEIM 
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Superpower in Switzerland 
By PAUL LEWINSON 


T does not pay small or powerless nations to be rich. 

All the records of colonization point this moral, and 
not a little contemporary history of dealings with “sov 
ereign” states like those, say, of Central and South Amer- 
ica. The turn of the wheel now reveals an unexpected 
opportunity for this sort of imperialism in Europe itself, 
where one of the freest of democracies and one of the most 
nationalistic of states is beginning to wonder whether its 
separate history is not drawing to a close. 

That state is Switzerland. Switzerland leads the na- 
tions of the European mainland in potential hydro-electric 
power: 4,000,000 horse-power for a fifteen-hour day, 2,- 
500,000 horse-power for a twenty-four-hour day. Switzer- 
land has available 20,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours per annum, 
and uses 2,750,000,000. She started to develop these re- 
sources some thirty years ago when her first large hydro- 
electric plant at La Goule on the Doubs was put into opera- 
tion, 

In 1896 the Chévres plant on the Rhéne was opened; 
in 1898 the great Rheinfelden works on the Rhine, whose 
capacity is now 45,200 h.-p. Up to the beginning of 1914 
the total installation was officially rated at 900,000 h.-p. 
maximum; from 1914 to the beginning of 1924, 596,000 h.-p. 
was added, reckoning here the larger plants only; so that 
the present total rating is well over 1,500,000 h.-p. maxi- 
mum. The federal Water-Power Bureau estimates the 
exploitation as 25 per cent of the potentialities, to make due 
allowance for difference between high- and low-water gen- 
eration, full- and part-time use of plants, etc. 

This would seem to be an achievement, something to 
be proud of. For a large and militaristic state, yes; but 
Switzerland views her achievement with a pride not un- 
touched by apprehension. Did not Silesia’s coal fields lead 
to her partition, and the deposits in the Saar valley bring 
a whole homogeneous population under foreign dominion? 
What moral does the Ruhr invasion point for helpless but 
richly endowed territories? 

Certain curious developments in the hydro-electric 
industry since 1915 or 1916 give point to warnings cul- 
minating in September, 1923, in a request from the floor 
of the Bundesrat that the Government investigate the ex- 
port of energy from Swiss power-plants. In 1921 she 
sent, via high-tension transmission lines, 462,500,000 kw.-h. 
to France, Italy, and Germany. In 1922 the estimate rose 
slightly. Roughly, France takes half of the exported 
power, Italy a third, and Germany a sixth. 

Approximately one-sixth of the total power produced 
per annum, then, goes into the export trade; in amount 
of power available for export at any given moment, how- 
ever, the proportion is much greater—about one-half. The 
difference is due to the fact that the production of electric 
power goes on much more continuously for domestic than 
for foreign consumption, 

Again, on the surface, this would seem to be wholly 
advantageous to Switzerland. Switzerland has water- 
power to spare; France, Italy, and Germany need it and 
Why not sell it, like Swiss 


are willing to pay for it. 






cheese, Swiss watches, or Swiss milk chocolate? Unfortu- 
nately a little consideration must make it obvious that elec- 
tricity as a commodity for export is not in a class with 
cheese and chocolate. Electric power is primarily a ser- 
vice. Ordinary goods can be stored against a shortage. 
Electricity can not. Ordinary goods can be bought in the 
open market when the usual source of supply is cut off, 
Electricity, supplied over expensive and fixed transmission 
lines, can not. Ordinary goods have common substitutes 
quickly available. But it would take from eighteen months 
to two years to build sufficient steam-generating plants in 
the French provinces on the Swiss border to cover the 
withdrawal of electric-power supply on the part of Switzer- 
land. 

The city of Milan already depends on Swiss elec- 
tricity for a large measure of its street lighting and tram- 
way service. So do many towns in northern France, In 
Italy and France and Germany as well great industrial 
undertakings depend on the uninterrupted transmission 
of power from the great Brusio, Waggital, and Olten- 
Gésgen plants. Were the export of power suddenly to 
cease, whole provinces in these countries would be plunged 
into darkness, their transit facilities cut off, their chief 
industries ruined. 

As might have been anticipated, industrials in the 
countries dependent on Switzerland for electrical power 
have already taken steps to secure control of the Swiss 
hydro-electric industry. In the latest list of power com- 
panies issued by the federal Water-Power Bureau, three 
important plants are noted as under Swiss-German control, 
one is under Swiss-Italian direction, and one Swiss-French. 
It is no secret, however, that this does not nearly exhaust 
the list of foreign, and especially French, interests involved 
in Swiss power plants. 

Even though energy export shows a day-by-day favor- 
able balance on the books of the power companies, it does 
not work out profitably, in terms of cold cash, for the gen- 
eral economic life of the nation. In many cases electricity 
is exported to heavy industries competing directly with 
Swiss firms; German and French industrials have even 
found *t profitehle to put up new plants in border provinces 
for the sake of winning away from Switzerland some trade 
advantage with the help of the exported energy. In Ger- 
many, for example, the power drawn from the Lonza works 
is largely employed in the manufacture of carbide. Thus a 
Swiss industry already greatly depressed by the chaos of 
the European economic situation has been brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

More directly irritating to the Swiss citizen, however, 
is the undoubted fact that he is obliged to pay a far higher 
rate for electric current than the foreign consumer. The 
exploitation of Swiss water-power for electric current is 
carried on by private enterprise to the extent of some 59 
per cent, by cooperative bodies and local authorities 21 per 
cent, by corporations controlled jointly by public and private 
shareholders 13 per cent, and by the federal government 7 
per cent. All four types are involved in export contracts, 
and—the privately owned concerns fixing the conditions of 
the trade by reason of their numerical strength—all export 
power at rates that must necessarily mean a net loss on the 
quantities exported. Rate schedules are not available for 
the highly competitive export business, but Dr. F. Frey- 
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First, an engineer of high standing, has calculated that 

they cannot average more than 1.20 to 1.35 centimes (Swiss) 
per kw.-h. A few enterprises have contracted at from 4 to 
4 centimes; on the other hand, some (like the Lonza works 
which have crippled the carbide industry) get less than one 
centime. Other authorities bear out these figures. The cost 
of production, reckoned from the figures of the most re- 
cently installed plants, runs from 6 to 2.1 centimes per 
kw.-h.—on the basis of maximum exploitation. Since, how- 
ever, most power plants slacken production during the night, 
and many are wholly idle during the winter months, these 
figures probably require appreciable weighting to give a 
true picture of the discrepancy between cost and export 
prices. The difference comes out of the pockets of the do- 
mestic consumer. 

Two examples will suffice to show what results from 
such conditions in Swiss industry. The Fischer Steel Com- 
pany in Schaffhausen, faced with the prospect of having to 
pay 8 centimes per kw.-h. for power, discontinued the use 
of its electric smelting furnaces. The same power-plant 
from which it drew its energy, however, was at the time 
under contract for the delivery of energy to France and 
Germany at from 1.1 to 2.7 centimes per kw.-h., some of 
which went into smelting furnaces across the border. Near 
Ziirich the lines of a transmission company subsidiary to 
one of the largest hydro-electric plants in Switzerland carry 
export current at 1 and 2 centimes per kw.-h. under the 
very noses of Swiss manufacturers who cannot get power 
at such advantageous rates. 

Financial overexpansion explains this situation. The 
power companies must export cheaply to meet overhead and 
fixed charges, since their plants have to be kept running in 
any case. Thoughtless competitive building of hydro-elec- 
tric stations dates back to about the middle of the war. 
Even before 1914 construction had slackened from fear of 
overproduction. The uncertainties of the war increased 
such hesitation. But by 1916 the Swiss coal shortage was 
so great, and the certainty of profits from munitions-making 
by electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical processes so 
well established that a great revival set in. After 1918 
there was another large increment, due to the promulgation 
of a law making investment in power-plant projects much 
more favorable. Under it the state conceded the right to 
concessionnaires to sue a public authority as well as private 
persons in regard to their holdings, gave the right to buy 
and sell concessions, and forbade the withdrawal of conces- 
sions by public authority save for reasons of urgent public 
necessity and upon indemnification. 

During this period it was that the Nordostschweizer- 
ische Kraftiibertragungs A. G. (“NOK”) increased its capi- 
talization first from 18,000,000 Swiss francs to 36,000,000 
(1918), and then to 70,000,000 francs (1920). In 1918 too 
the NOK established its subsidiary the Schweizerische 
Kraftiibertragungs A. G. (“SK”), to expand high-tension 
delivery services for internal and external transmission. 
And again, in 1920 the SK company absorbed four other 
organizations (including one municipal power-plant) and 
raised its capitalization from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 francs. 

The momentum of favorable conditions due to the war 
carried investors over into the post-bellum period. Then, 
with the buying power of her neighbors greatly depreciated 
and her own currency at a premium in Italy, Germany, and 
France, Switzerland found her inflated hydro-electric indus- 
try in a critical position. 








The situation called for two remedies, according to the 
first, of course, to raise 


le, even 


great private power companies: 
domestic rates; second, to increase the export trac 
at less than cost, in order to cover as much as possible of the 


expense of running the newly expanded industry. A third 


method of dealing with the situation was found, but it was 
hardly proclaimed in public by the power interests: to trans- 
fer home industries into the border provinces of France 
and Germany and operate them there on a low wage scale 
and at low costs for raw materials, with cheap power ex- 
ported from Switzerland 

The defense put forward by the hydro-electric com- 


panies is vulnerable in many spots. “Laissez-faire’—free 
play for competitive forces in the power industry—figures 
largely. Sut the chief grievance of local consumers has 


never been met: that Swi industry would be glad to take 


advantage of the exploited water-power if it were offered 
‘ 


internally at the same low rates that the foreign user en- 


It is not so offered partly because the foreign element 


+ that 
na 


joys. 
in the directorates of the yreat power plant ees to j 
the “surplus” is exported; partly also because it is cheaper 
to transmit at high voltage over a main transmission line 
than to deliver more or less at retail. All the export of 
power which deprives a potential bidder in Switzerland of 
energy is in evasion of the federal statute which requires 
the hydro-electric companies to offer in domestic trade at 
the foreign rate any quantity of power for which they seek 
an Ausfuhrbewitlligung. But in Switzerland as elsewhere 
the constitution is a small matter between friends. 

It is denied that there would be any real surpius of elec- 
tricity for export if the potential internal consumption were 
properly developed. Certainly it is hard to see how tt 
existence of a surplus can be proved under the differential 
rate schedules which exist. One engineer has made a statis- 
tical analysis from which he calculates that only 35 per cent 
of the Swiss population could be supplied with heat alone on 
an average January day, were all the 20,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of annual potential water-power harnessed to gener- 
ators. The power companies insist that only surplus energy 
is exported, although it appears from the journal of the 
Schweizer-Wasserwirtschaft Verband (to cite but one more 
statistical discrepancy) that in 1922, 242,000,000 kw.-h. of 
summer power was exported, and only 10 per cent less of 
the much scarcer winter power. Whatever price differences 
exist, it is maintained, are due to the advantages of whole- 
sale production, and to the cheapness of laying a few high- 
tension mains to the frontier as compared with the installa- 
tion of a network of local transmission lines. 

To the charge that they are endangering Switzerland’s 
independence by committing themselves to foreign deliveries 
and by thus inviting foreign investment if not control in 
their own organizations, the spokesmen of the power com- 
panies return varying answers. Far from endangering 
Swiss independence, they have claimed, they lay foreign 
industrials under an Switzerland. “As 
though,” remarks Dr. Frey-Fiirst, “a small peasant farmer 
could insure his own welfare by mortgaging his holdings 
to a powerful neighboring landlord in order to threaten him 
with a refusal to pay interest.” 

The needs of the situation are quite clear. Either fed- 
eral ownership or a rigidly enforced official scheme for the 
further internal development of Switzerland's water-power 
must supplant the present helter-skelter competitive ar- 
rangements. 
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The Press in the Soviet Republics 


HE Fifth of May is observed throughout the Soviet 

Union as the Annual Press Day. The significance of 
this day is discussed in the Moscow monthly Journalist, 
the organ of the Section of Press Workers of the Union of 
Educational Workers: 

Press Day is the holiday not only of the workers of the 
press but of all the workers of the Soviet Union who... 
have taken into their possession the greatest tool for the or- 
ganization of the proletarian state and the spreading of 
knowledge—the newspaper, the magazine, the book... . 
For us who are directly engaged in the work of the press 
the Fifth of May is the beginning of a new year. On this 
day we take stock of our successes and achievements. From 
this day we look back over the road which we have traveled. 
From the experiences of the past year, from Press Day to 
Press Day, we gain our perspective for the future... . 


On the occasion of this last Press Day the Journalist, 
in its May issue, carried a detailed review of the develop- 
ment and achievements of the year. The review covers the 
period from April 1, 1923, to March 1, 1924, During this 
period the daily circulation of all newspapers in the Soviet 
Union increased from 1,950,000 copies on April 1, 1923, to 
2,520,000 copies on March 1, 1924. The number of news- 
papers during the same period decreased from 560 to 498. 
Thus by March 1 the circulation of the Soviet press nearly 
touched the pre-war level of the whole Russian press. The 
total circulation of the latter in 1914 amounted to a little 
over 2,700,000 copies daily. By the end of May, according 
to later reports in the Soviet press, this figure had already 
been passed, and the Soviet press is well on its way to 
reach the goal set for the current year: a daily circulation 
of 5,000,000 copies by the end of 1924. 

A vivid illustration of the processes of the strengthen- 
ing of the Soviet press is furnished by the Moscow Pravda, 
which publishes daily the figures of its circulation. These 
figures show a remarkable and steady gain. On January 
1, 1924, its circulation was a little over 100,000. On May 
26 it reached a circulation of 286,933. The growth of this 
newspaper may be seen from its circulation figures for a few 
days during last May taken at random: 


8 Se ere 267,948 copies 
gk Se ee 280,194 copies 
errr res rere 286,933 copies 


Its increase from the beginning of January, 1924, to 
the end of April was over 112,000. 

Other leading newspapers which have shown great 
gains during the past year are: 

The Moscow Gudok (Whistle), organ of the transport 
workers, which increased its daily circulation from 85,000 
in April, 1923, to 230,000 in March, 1924; 

The Moscow Peasant Gazette, which had 60,000 circula- 
tion in January, 1924, and reached a daily circulation of 
125,000 in March, 1924; 

The Moscow Workers’ Gazette—from 135,000 in April, 
1923, to 185,000 in March, 1924; 

The Ekaterinburg Ural Worker—from 16,000 in April, 
1923, to 60,000 in May, 1924; 

The Kharkov Proletarian—from 18,000 in April, 1923, 
to 55,000 in March, 1924; etc. 


The following table shows the development of the 
Soviet newspapers according to their several groups: 


’ Number 
Newspaper Group of Publications Daily Circulation 
Apr.1, Apr.1, Apr.1, Apr.1, 
1923 1924 1923 1924 
re 51 117 149,000 376,000 
Press of the national mi- 


norities (Non-Russian) 85 108 149,000 238,000 
dra cGa hana diese 43 43 462,000 655,000 
eee ee eee 16 15 43,000 71,000 
Workers’ Youth ........ 34 39 15,000 34,000 
Trate UnieRe. .cciccicce 24 15 138,000 310,000 
eer ee eee 8 14 5,000 10,000 
0 reer 298 147 989,000 826,000 


Thus the greatest growth was shown by the peasant 
newspapers which increased their circulation by 153 per 
cent, and by the press of the national minorities whic} 
increased its circulation by 59 per cent. The greatest sig- 
nificance is attached to the growth of the peasant press 
which is gaining readers in strata which had previous); 
remained practically untouched. Special effort is made + 
intensify the process of the growth of the number of peas- 
ant readers and to bring newspapers in greater numbers 
into the villages, The immediate goal is to reach a circu- 
lation of 2,000,000 copies for the peasant press. 

The past year has also been the first in which the 
Soviet press has netted considerable profits. While th: 
price of newspapers went down from 20 to 30 per cent most 
of the newspapers finished their year with fair profits. Th: 
Moscow ZIzvestia alone had a profit of over 800,000 gold 
rubles ($400,000) during the year. During the last quar- 
ter of 1923 and the first quarter of 1924 only 150,000 gold 
rubles ($75,000) were spent in subsidies for newspapers 
in the whole union which carried on with a loss. Of these 
68 were non-Russian newspapers of the national minorities 
which received subsidies to the amount of 105,600 gold 
rubles, 41 peasant papers received 35,400 rubles, and 9 
others received 9,000 rubles. 





Contributors to This Issue 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, author of “The Story of 
Mankind,” “The Story of the Bible,” and other books, 
will contribute to The Nation stories and sketches of the 
other conventions and the campaign. 

MOLLIE Best, formerly of the staff of McClure’s Magazine, 
is well known as a monologist and story-teller. 

J. W. KRuTCH, assistant professor of English at the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute, is The Nation’s regular critic 
of fiction. 

Ipa TREAT contributed an acticle on the French elections t¢ 
The Nation of June 11. 

Harry ELMER BARNES, formerly of Clark University, is 
now professor of history at Smith College. 

FLoyp DELL’s latest book, “Looking at Life,” is a collec- 
tion of his critical work. 

Jutia CoLumeR Harris, whose life of her father-in-law, 
Joel Chandler Harris, appeared in 1919, is editor of th« 
book page in the Columbus Enquirer-Sun. 

ALBERT HOWE LyYBYER, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was technical adviser to the Ameri- 
can commission on mandates in Turkey during the | 
peace conference. 

ALICE VON HEIDENHEIM, The Nation’s representative 
Berlin, is an intimate friend of the Reicher family. 
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